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the university 

AND THE INTELLECT 

The miasma 
and the menace 

BY NOEL ANNAN 




ally of these destroyers, am the research A real university, he^ya, that wrote th^l b ["fee' Academic 

rf-rr.sr't". uassf JttiasB “issair 

[L°. r . l nn industrial oced’ changes. ^ particularly in edu- trained in the resdnreh. F.vcn the awakening of a 


ONTROVERSY is usually a ally of these destroyers, am the researen . . a ^ 

spiriting pastime, and cit,- classic case oT the treasonable clerk- « ■ “™toe centre o^oonhza 

posed changes. 

ani,nosity ""b *"! •? wZLi L winicJly collabor,- 


the texture of In ngunge to suspect Mnw - of beauty, or the life-giving 


of privilege? reviewer in the. I U omcbm oy tm- ur ,gj rtil iity for i. ‘ Q<lm j ra tion the' inteHectiKil Life. 'Hie 

rate of Ciolmlh. I. : I b<tl ! e ™. “"J’’ 1 ™ 1 "'* ^ h„„S noa melon 'hoy have w 






. nus llivi w u>| a _7 

^ing when students "were to answer that question in under a 
by Vice-ChanbeUors . to . book, .1 shall, have to answer 
their eurriculu and set another one: what is 1 Dr, Leavis s 
H -examinations — by smiling conception of a university and what 
4 iKcHors, .such as I, . the is mine 7 


«.jd doesn't notice the emptiness of ^ ^ k expresses M*** to°^y S riSM 

meaning or the actual significance . ^ freedom. Wnimg in 1 ^**5* devotion son* topic because that 

So; tantalized, -wu wail for Dr. ^ .Robbins. Report ^ j.. , e<ms important to them. 
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, ntm iirsilon <u nt>c- aiiendina an AictiKi 
piptcaj C till ft e Qr hndrtg cxpcilntre Iq 
K.rcoorj rct'iHlUyiv ui in hiMutiual rs. 
K«lCb ■ 

„ AtWtlcHu>'U. jf, On-n hjndwritlfU. ilnnn 
, ill. mnfairon. qualitutraiu, enprrltate. 
Bod nimn n( Iwn rffcice* ip |lw licit, 
. ’ ut iflf ' Cipunill. Conn Ik Hail., KiiMiiB 
. • -.ThMKs. Mri .1. Mar. 
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UVvi< io tell us what *ese .md need for universities io review ipanf ; * ; unlversily 4 s dead if the ddns 

are in language free of clich^Here of their procedure. I ****** «nnot Tn some way communicate 

it Is: The more rapidly science tlwt n0 humanitarian, or egjlitariin* ^ ^ Sluderits the, struggle— and 

advances, the more urgent the need 0 r managerial plah, dioweVfcr t^ell*. lha dioonoIrHments as well as the 


Jr vv.ir'" j r V 1 '""'® yfe jn language tree oi cncnc. of tlieir procedures, i roaue ti.pwm ” . ■ ■ communicate 

HUC ^. L . die is mine ? • .. it is : The morc .ffpMly scie J lCe that no humanitari^o, or egalitarian. ^indents the! struggle-^and 

WiT-S 8 "? 5"SS . DrLea ^ ss r^ P IJr! h advances, the more urgent the need or ^ managerial plaHv ’however well- ^ ‘dfeap^lmmente* as'iISf as tlfe • • 

■* ? asit sfcVW&safi isnrr aass. rSKSasWas'.- 

»AaSSSl£- tSU^AStSiSJ: »--■-«» ■». ’ 

^■ihc enemy we had to fight 0 f t he place. In his Bristol lecture aSwr iinc; inresponSeto change, a full The Intellect., r/inr n wha* by the Intel leot. That, istoe 

oh fighifnh “ in' what for hl remtads us very rightly that a. »«’ wl V ch ^fiSSS 

'W®£3s =353 

N%fci;.i 52 SS' places engaged in leading on > . ■ : . ■ ' ; ; ! . inhabitlink ot. umvenHim are not , 

f" •« re 4«vO Lire - - . - ^T^rUno in chncenl aikt mOVlOtt 


v c^nyp .me . . , 

* ;»sn as a btrttie that^ shall 
yj^y e now tilths the, not ■ 
. with : 

. .Mth people who ’are said . 
M-cohtputer. can write . : 
^ v ^p^:iWho' tYhJly j. 
jjrae, (i^ -'two-. ppRuit^k. . 
^ ’th« fee ' 
by- ’soi- ' • 

to be 
t^pioalof 
ifcnore 


jJgTOhtfdn iiV^urwt 


ALSO IN THIS ISSUE 


1 jnhabiktinkN of . uniyersliies are not 

• ali wbTking in concert and movipg 

• in acccKdaitce with i. Grand. De^6n.‘. 
And this makes' me ask: Whaf are 
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Italian Fiihiifet art V ' 

Greek pUloitopb.v ; 

The En^ish Revolutlo» of 1688 


, • these value^' what- is Dr. -LeO.vis's 

, • • ■> . fits »* , V' ' ...gOnceptioo, - of' JlfPi wfiftt _ gospel ■ 

iSffSil® v- 5 ‘ :ihouM>n English School proh^fe- - 
iT : \ ■' so that, it can claim to be thoicei^re 

ijA -. ''' . . of " (he continuous; coHobdratiye 

472 ,.. V!.'V. aotivity ..that .| j eteiir^S’ ; significance^ 

, V '. ’• * ’ -.- ends wnd values *1 : . ! ' « v 

i'tfi- ' ■ r ‘ '• • Df. ' 'Leu vis , adheres » to a bdlidf ’ 

>: J - ’ whidi l reidet. ..He beKev« that 

■ •; .. ■- thert ii ope- set of values upd one set 

; of ends whiph all men of . good Will" 

, • \ Wfa'd • jdeiale,. ‘to •' live creatively^ * 
m,‘ -V. 5 i: wonld^greel upph and* define, in. 'the • 
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p. 4 /j • . . •• •- / ■ - . f ’■ -*. vvy: 


aiu-' 1 ' v •y.-HKfre.- i 





















c.innot be me. I Ml red bv ,« %in«k- 
} yardstick. They ejniim be so 

measured because theje arc many 
; ml ends ; and these end, cunfliei. 
! McK y .<»n«icfs with juslice. rever- 
! e , lk i“,', VJ,h change with order. 
! with spontaneity, liberty 

, w,th equality. The philosophical 
grounds for believing that this is 
, £"?, h; i vc „. b " n ™«l again rc- 
! ?F ntl y b y Sir Isailth Berlin in Four 
Lssayg on Liberty, and if Dr. Lea vis 
; «ircs to expose himself to SUv 
i famed eilfon °f collaborative human 
creativity , l am sure thm there are 
Cambridge philosophers who would 
; oblige m arguing from premises such 
- as these with him. Dr. Lea vis mav 
.reply that philosophy is not to the 
} point, and that he Settled ibis matter 
.’successfully many years ago in a well. 

■ known encounter with Dr. Rend 
I Weuek in which he successfully 
; maintained that the critic was under 
• no obhgaUon to set out a theory of 
Memture In abstract philosophical 

. 5 tha ! ,s uot the point at 

wsue. it is entirely relevant to ask 

‘"J i he If 


publicist's, crumble to pieces when 
sonic years later the evidence, is 
examined. 


The myth of 
the ‘ organic 
community ’ 


■ses- — 

U.-.L. as one of Lawrence's mosi sneak for , hem 6 ', Slat “ men "over 

.mporiani works. The novel was r present :T! ,e » 
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itkvr,, _# 7 — in me nis- 

.£%£>' oflife Dr - r ' eaVis derires hi * 
_ Nor. would it be valid to object 
that those who believe that there 
W a plurality of values in .society. 

wfh ?, ite th< different groups each 
jWith its own set of values, nilis'l end 
, hi subjectivism and relativism on 

itemfn wSi. ? 15 pcrfccl,y consls * 

(tent to hold that some people are evil 
■or some actions are wrong, and vet 
*fl ; maintain that there is iphmilhy 
iSf s? u f® wb Ich should be respected, 
jj is also consistent to argue that 
jamce good ends conflict, we should 
jbe suspicious of moralities which 
■ are notable for their rigidity 
enn^m* 510 "' J beir propensily to 

Sh \ isatfra® 

fwcnW S2?^ UesiIo,> 1 ? bre Aether 
[wo must then assume that there is a 

Valu ^e.gV" I' 

Sfre£S y for 6x PCrioiicev a kind 

? 2!SIi 0penne ? s before life 

■J*.{iS Rrked mond intensity "—to 
.Which we must all adhere; and that 
only significant literature^ Z\ 
,whlch expresses these values. . . 

- Historians and sociologists pro-' 
iwde as convincing testimony to i£» 
inescapable confKn tfgoKS', « 
'Philosophea We have io aS a 
plurality of ends not iinly f, S P hi 

Si er ™. 8 u:^;*°J® rante 'but^bedamt 


Where Dr. Leavis has always 
been wrong is in his grotesquely 
naive conception of society. Once 
upon a lime, so his theory goes. 
England was an M organic " commu- 
nity. But -the machine age crushed 

f0l K c * ,I ! u . re and mass education 
and advertising emasculated the 

HEFA™ 1 Sg nf,y ot ’ P uri,an prov- 
mcinl hfc. Die corrupt coterie [of 
conspirators who had seized the 
position of cultural importance - in 
Uhe country had turned "high cul- 
JE f '15 cpteri ? culture because 
vvilh &1klffi 0rea " iC rCllU,0nshi P 

.. 'Now ah that need be said of this 
w that htefary, historical and socio- 
logical inquiry during the oast fiftv 

*?" m 2» "P-S. inch » K 

oi socicly. There never was a 
golden age of an 11 organic " com 
jJJJity. the ' e have been great 

IS qua !' l y of life as Itving 

lhat d m^rlV C FJSen js "deniable? 
mat material progress is not svnn 

SEE w jth greater intensity S 

^ hem«°^ e L ,na - fl u d “Potion is 
a theme which sixlhnforiners have 

diwfUss the past 
half-century. But to maintain E»i 

ctd j!'£>i history is .the story of a bleak 
undifferentiated decline is to Sir 

t- 

,in my , Romanes Lecture T 
fflTolft *-? Iea , th ®? kfore asking hpw 
°‘ ^KF» should first 
Jp understand the social fioic 

fcnd dfl f Htldn ' WST m 55 

^n7t d iT \ ^. rUwi,ar lo under- 
stand how significantly society hns 
changed since the war? If thev did 

Lr 2 “* J 3 * J e nrn V™ 


r - --- . i-mwiv fa aionc. J hev 
represent their friends and the inter 
« s ot numbers of conflicting inie - 
«1 groups and llieir decisions-Yn 
far as these arc not forced upon 
thun by other forces at work— -ire 
dictated time and again by specific 

ments. erm L ' omproniiscs and adjust- 


— w i-nniMUV 3 

important works. The novel was 

a courageous, profoundly sincere and 
very deliberate piece of work. ... loo 
deliberate to be a wholly satisfactory 
work of art. . . . ft offends, surely, 
against . . .ihe spirit of his creativity 
^'"St Ihc moral and emotional 
ethiL that he in essence stands for. He 

' iirin, . "T 6 * erc was something so 

ST ' vha “ 4 lhT ™°* :; The necessary 

pluralism of 

lhat animates the book is that UlllVersi tl>C 
^ong vital instinct of health " !,,p 4 VC12,U1Ci 

Sr- Leavis Sly^L tl bccn * « ««». Polili- 

by evidence given by witnesses for ca, .' lhc0nsts who provided an expla- 

iuenJYT? fl S d Wf °‘ e in a subse ' nnm ^ ^ " frU8 " nWure of 

he| P' f t,ts and drew a distinction be- 

Sy ® It ir^olv eaVy resp0nsi ‘ ' Til ^ and 11,0 ^ane with 

rufr J t T 100 confused, 
ih- L J . ao far from The first exo anntinn 


' need ■/ r,n8 upun ^ri] 
l ° ,f ic Robbie 

Wr. Raymond wlfr 8 * 

Hiat he Wa? 0p ^Jji| 
tton .,f tf;.r ‘ x>,e 4 lii 


shaken hi: jT,J Jy se ® nis 10 have 
hL?‘l ju - dgmen{ - So far froni 
L;n,M °f°k ba Y in 2 a strong vital in- 
?. h _i for health, he found it to be a 

It^viShS T WriUen by a «»•* ^n. 
L Lawrence's own essen- 


t-l • r . , — . * — .wuiuusea. 

he first explanation penetrated to 
the “essential " nature of man and 

was concerned with the permanent 
citizens, with the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a aood 

SOlMPtV un /1 .,/■ . “ 


ti „i a uwn essen- rinn • 7 1 1,10 «ea- 

hal canons as an artist". The ren- and maintenance of a good 
dering sexua l experience in it had a,nd VHl ! 1 8ratif yin8 the cili- 

f ^ s . J een t0 him “ strongly 1 dis- S des, f? s onJ y when it had first 
tasteful . How distasteful Dr. ^whether such desire 

^ rea S “SS. tbu » •**> S c , ? akc 


always been to him 
tasteful How 

- — 1 1 zed 1 now that vet a@ain 
1 r f r «» d them thirty years afar I 

■7 crifte" 1 l '>>t «> ffivere 

)Innf*i C ’ rends others for ill- 
oonsidered utterances and insists 

word write aa if every 

word W f|i be accountable to the 

oS E gC L had ^ been so 


SLf a T in , ^ Sion 5 

[nought, yet the mention of his 

.hp m !, 1 r ? n,n< H me of Ws ima fi e of 
&■?*- of a university resem- 

Si d! h,V 0n ,™,- sall . an in which e »‘-'h 

study had a distinctive voice— a con- 
. y —o«i imu uui ocen so j which occasionally 

outraged on reading them when kf? enerat ? d - nto an ar 8 l, mcnt (e.g,, 
writing his major work In 1955 oh<i JE wee / 1 . ‘ scienco 1 and 1 religion '1 
bat he changed hl s mind in six year? in th ° nwin rcIai n«l its 

But every man has a right lo ehan&e characle r". "Certainly", 

we ask i is ' that ifhe hc c°ah«ied i y< 

e*plain°why! ‘ h " U “ " dmit “ «» x> *« tho’ world 

Dr..Mi seemed to think 

the trial should have been an fixer ' nrMcnt '.I 118 is on© of those thinos 
cise in literary criticism He did nYi ,,pon . whioh we have to exeroise SS 
understand that, if ShS J” Tbool SSt/TSfri And ■ 
on trial, it was not L.C.L. bV John f ™ v,de i 1 ! 1 in ‘«nition in 

Stuart Mill's On Liberty Ent?kh Mstv“ KJ S , askln « for disho- 
■ tnglish «n integration which «r.r*n» 



! set uTd?«i d ° f f 9ups ; ln society 

havi^Siil&h? ° f * ro es sociologists 
have shotvn how immensely compli- 

eated moral are in pJ Se- 

and historians 
continue to remind us that ihe 
condemnations of guilty men " 
Mncerely voiced fry contL^Zy’ 


hST 0 * monlilym 

AW-M'Sr'tS 

^evfomlyDr.LeavisViong^wS 

appeared, the trS%i df toare of me^ 
justice to this great and misunder- 


Siuari iifiip ^ lu » <• out John 
Min S On Llbfrtw English 

3St'™‘SSi aAy. 1 . sjm 

HbertiM 808 ™^^ 01111 ^ 1 and civJI to ?he , oU, 0Uldplliy wilhoul Hstening 
SEm n n? ct I y lhe Political l ° ™. 0| her instruments about him? 

emTfnll? 2 UDd , cr wI,icb we .live i” d £“ . fa,Iure io listen loads Dr. 
enter into discussion, there will be - v . s Int ° h quagmire " th,. 

answer 1 thT* 0 ? 0sc atIem P‘ing to SjSf ' of Mmenig of value and 

we Uvi? h qucstion : H °w should ’ ho vwr 5«J-‘ ,, »ra dctcr- 

r? - .. mined by a sense of human nature 

nof iilh pQbticnl !lfe n «n is faced Jj U, ?. an . need - and can't be 
? ne - apdprd of morality ^lenvYnY by . ! cienco Ibelfg they 
^ b ‘ c i 1 1 , i O-ACLTnrt^hy. m auv ^TE..-^ nd ca ? 1, bo a Product of ihe 
-S?J ^ U[ y of hfe CO « anything 'ike 
gass; his duty to his family and L,° f C ° Urse ' ^ ero no logical or 

oftifir voluntary and involuhtarv Fn H^-.^ary connexion between iude 

groupslo whicBhe^o^To™ ?S D l n ™ lue SuSbto 

all to his own consdence. B ut in £& 
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Back to Natui 

THE ARCADIAN MYTH IP 
AMERICA * ; ; 

Peter Schmjtt - i 

Tliis » a study of 
towards Said nflUirt iiwiMP 1 
to makeit mesnlngflilpi 
imm emphasis ifi im tlw p^Wrjij 

1900-1925. $ 5 b 

Oxford 
Paperbacks/ 

THEfOE^SANP F^fiM 
Edited by James Kituky ■ W** 

Edited by JL’ w. 

'SPENSER! PPETlCAt IWW 
Edited by J. C. Smith an© 
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u «,rlv years *'> ,,uS 

**£“»» * rc “ u 1,5 
Shelter and cncour- 

d K fjr larger number «l 

innecr a few crumbs 
fj 0 [he unlives, a display 
ifed charity winch could 
Sliy. It is nul ^nUmvn- 
7 h l problem as impor- 
Rtels in LUiuk that 
%Ja to be done; and n 
JS be told that a resolu- 
Cidea the sixth-form ciir- 

• thfch many— 1 nearly said 
4-headmasiers ol inde- 
jihaols. sonic years ago 
jnurily 10 effect, is a trea- 
jbjmlonmenl of academic 
j,. j© ignore this matter is 

h reminds one of the tdd- 
Iptrialists ami businc^men 
hred that niiiv, 11 ncm ploy- 
due to inexorable laws and 
^ i wholesome pheno- 

.hrbiips [here is a (iradgrind 
Dr. Leads after all. 
one sometimes wonders 

Dr. Leavis. who has spent 
ua 1 university, has ever direc- 
away from his refleo- 
iniiror lo tho institution 
ind asked himself why it is 
ndemk ’community behaves 
1. Not only are dons ashed 
.many more roles than they 
puation ago and, therefore, 
.ensehes committed to a mul- 
rf new obligations. The eon- 
lihue tab, many of which are 
ft piraifeltd by Ihe conflict-; 
[wtofflanhls—in their work. 

Jave lo preserve and transmil 
* of ihe past, yet the\ arc 
> break this golden bowl 
no innovations and dis- 
Tbis 'conflict of roles and 
tag the academic staff is 
b the conflict of ends in the 
Jm. Universities have always 
iwitonid in their curricula, 
of liwr dons and students 
Jlfoid becoming entangled 
Wstiy, the health serviefi. the 
dpnernmcnl itself. Yet at the 
u some dons and -students 
1 to believe that above all 
t duly to proclaim Ideals 
ue strongly opposed to the 
does I wisdom of society. They 
gia thinking that universities 
nto to nod in grave agree- 
wh the obiter dicta of Lords 
hake, captains' of industry, 
of the Crown, and other 
of Ihe Establishment. 

arity through — 
[ortion ’ 

feciAeademy should "dis- 
■ The 'danger ‘is not in dissent 
In the polarization of 
tyr It would then reflect a 
!T tavof the world, and if there 
which universities ought 
I »re to relain respect, it 
ptouDce ail simple views of the 
' jjd reiterate that life is com- 
J Jr ' LeavK has spoken out 
ft!, st V dei ?fs ; yet in some 
J* uncomfortably: .like 
*5™'“ ®nd.. they demand an 
'«)stal-clear relevance in the 
*■ a 'parity : which can be 
iff. 2ft through distortion. . 

P fml tice a simple, 
folly and wickedness 
^ykty .and henpe within the 
::fete h! : hc and th °y think 
procedupes - are 

Steffi.:: ,t'K 


T on ot HiS f. 

Miu auon to the ^ 
were all very glad S 1 
whm numbers? j^L 
sent technical couJ?! 
hheral arts colIfiSJi 
«f education ? 
literature should be * 

and, if so, how vmm 
differ from that fo? t? 
at a university? in*, 
expansion of the >51 
staffing ratios does°tfc 
Ihc local authority 
Prefer the «y W Hr 
whore there are few u™ 
many vocational jnCj 
students are directed « 

correspondence courses 

lime students pj ay , ' 
How would he W] 
processes for eacInSjj 
does he favour the utS 
that tliose who are dm m 
take courses in science Jl 
ogy should either be i 
m vocational institutes, m 
m each subject should bec 
m terms of iranpowl 
ments ? Or should Ibeift 
,n P , newly craW 
schools ? But surely eta] 
ennd would' advocate 
does he mean ? 

Useless to pause fer»| 
Dr. Leavis bas not opt wf 
to the elemeniary fkHbj 

facts— that owing to f 1 ‘ a- 
birthrnle, the' Inert* - 
of university places M 
than keep up wilb fiT 
number of children boa 
viving. Tlic number of t, 
girls who can respond, for i> 
to the teaching be hind l 
(’am bridge twenty years apl 
much larger than ilm ft) 
experience as a professor r 
convince him that that n 
should never have been ( 

Lor ihc past decade fes| 
papers', the weeklies, l 
Iciirned established 
newly founded periodic 
of a dozen or more (win 
and committees, and 1 ton 
number of books have roaff 
the sound of public dfbgJ 
the futurc-of-educadofr'D''* 
seems to have read nope [ 
Every western &irope*Lj 
our own included, li lj 
same problem; how to n«* 
elegant but dwarf .taaal.*] 
dary and higher edu«ti*J 


an academic education, which -is too 
abstract and uninteresting. This 
" academic " curriculum should 
the ref ore be replaced by some 
" non -academic " work -- Uiongh 
what this work should be is fui from 
clear. 

I believe that the worst fault or 
British education is that it has con- 
sistently set its sights too low. I he 
worst thing that could happen would 
be to make all schools adopt the 
limited objectives of secondary 
moderns, ln the mid- 1950 > I came 
to believe lhat too few students were 
going to universities and to other 
colleges of further education. 


save units. Ttut .icImiarJiip La ujy ol 
acquiring wisdom, imd imivcrMlics arc 
one of ihc lust refuges for the con turn- 
■plat i vo life. Oh, yes. tlie conlcmpln 
live life, liir centuries there have been 
institutions which provide a refuge lor 
those wiip practise cuiilcnipliilion and 
irj [0 understand lhe unseen, and it L 
from these institutions that Koines the 
criticism of ihe trend-sellers, the de- 
magogues, and those who veei in 
every political wind. It would he 
alarming only if this value were ever 
questioned. 

Our university system Mill seems to 
me to be Ihe best balanced in Ihc 
world. Ihc average stuff /student 
ratio is I ; 8, but even if an average 

r: •. .1 —i . 


colleges Ok iuimi.1 suui.iuv.1, - 

and that the shape of sixth- figure is misleading, the ratio rarely 

r . . t A.l..nni:nn r.iurtk in !I n:irlir'illur fir- Id uhiH’f I -|S 


form and sccondury education 
should change. To meet these 
chnngcs, so it has -seemed to me. uni- 
versities would themselves have to 
miler their affairs in such a way that 
both dons and students should be pro- 
tected from the increase of numbers 
and have more effective conditions 
in which to work. That was w hy I 
suggested that some academic rituals 
should be scanned to sec if they are 
as sacred as it is sometimes argued 
they are. For instance, I believe my- 
self that the dales of university terms 
could be chungcd with advantage. 
But not so as lo enable a four or 
six-term undergraduate intake to be 
instituted, since universities have 
more important things to do in the 
summer months. In each case you 
need examination and debate. The 
Slate lias the right to ask universities 
to reduce as far ns possible the costs 
of this expansion. Universities have 
the right— as their Vice-Chancellors 
are now doing on behalf of their col- 


riscs in u particular field above I : 15 . 
We dons, moreover, enjoy a special 
privilege. 

Wc can speak out on any 
topic and crilici/c anyone publicly 
because we acknowledge tha! our 
duty lo truth or goodness as each 
secs it is higher than our loyally to 
people or institutions. That includes 
our colleagues and our own univer- 
sity which employs as; and one of 
the reasons why universities are 
often criticized by those who don’t 
understand how [hey work, and 
why a particular Vice-Chancellor 
appears to be feeble and his univer- 
sity in disarray at a moment of 
crisis is precisely because dons 
speak their minds at tlie drop of a 
hat. No civil servant, doctor, 
lawyer, or schoolteacher, certainly 
no businessman, has Hint privilege. If 
n Vice-C'himccHor gets too .perky or 
a professor too overhearing, some- 
one will say so: and a very good 
thing, too. 


expansion 


Dr. Leavis’* contention that I be- 
lieve, That universities should be 
treated as industrial plant seems 
to rest solely on deductions 
which he has drawn from a letter I 
wrote lo The Times two and a half 
years ago, when 1 wondered if 
universities could ilo anything lo 


leagues— to say that, while margin- , 

ally costs might be cut. expansion p Yppl pn TP HlllS 
cannot be done on the cheap. CALCUCIIL-C piU 5 

All that I ask, as Dr. Leavis 
advances lo pinion me before 
execution, is that he should read 
something other than newspaper 
cultipgs before he forms judgments 
about my views on universities. Hc 
does not appear to have read an 
article which I wrote in. Enroiinter. 

April, 1963 , or an address printed in 
the P.M.L.A., June 1967 , or an 
address printed in the Newsletter of 

H.'fi- »-e>P at.a .ta «h» -he count's 
better things to do. But in univer-' economic stale Forced the raising of 
sitios U is accepted that scholars the school-leaving age Id he post- 
ought to make an effort to discover poned. -My plea may have been ill- 
what someone 1ms written on n sub- ;, [t j e ed. but it was not » betrayal of 
jeet before denouncing him us a w j iat olir universities have stood 
truitor und Jl toady. for Some of the finest university 

have m,lcd n,y ^Ptl-ism «f nv,..- n-iadv a! .he end o[ .he last century 
power studies as a criterion for .and in this, such as lawney--ln 
nnivcruities. or my warn- t j mcs like tho se of ! Or. I cams- 
iiw that we do a disservice to younger days When Sons were paid 
scholarship by inflating its worldly very little— wanted to help those 
importance, or my reminders ■ w ho hrtd had Jess luck. So they 
that "universities are not political laug ht in the University Extension 
arenas nor meant to reflect modern movement or for the W.E.A. W.E.A. 
society and cater to its every, need. c | as ses taught me how much J had 
He would then. alas, no longer have to | c?rn B bout leaching. No one was 
been able to picture me bowing down compc ||cd to do such work, and 
before the golden calf of American t h 0se w ho did It would have beeh 

higher education. I thought it right wrong t0 Jet it impair, their . own 

to hint to my American hosts lhat commitment to learning or to their 
their problems of teaching tens of own students. X know a scientific 
thousands in one university are not professor today who teaches maths 
made easier when professors were 10 ^ s { x th form oE his local school 
often absentee and when prima fj rs t period before setting off to 
donnas were relentlessly on the move wer (j } n his oWn laboratory. Ever 
between universities, when the power s inc C the war, residenlinl courses of 

of the university in regard to the aca- one kind or another-, have been 

demic staff is Weak, and the loyalty g| ven j n universities. That was 'all 
of a professor is neither to it. nor to j ^ j n mind when l wrote, as 4 did. 
his students, but overmuch to his 1 am SDrr y Dr. Lqavjs despises such 
field of study and to' bis. fellow pro- extra . m ural work 

r I. ,i.h n “ n apl* ' him . And 



The Cambridge History of 
the Bible 

Volume 1: From the Beginnings to Jerome 
Edited by P. R- ACKROYD and C. F. EVANS 

This volume shows Imw the Bible as wc know it came into being in. 
the original lungucs, how its various component honks came to be 
organized into a Canon and bow it was interpreted ill the Jewish 
and early Christian traditions up lo the tilth century. With this 
volume the Cambridge 1 1 is lory ol the Bible is complete. ipin. net 


Labor Organizations 

A Macro- and Micro -Sociological Analysis on a 
Comparative Basis 
MARK VAN DE VALL 

This study, based on survey research in Western Europe ami using 
United States data for comparative purposes, analyses changes that • 
have taken place since the beginning of the century between trade 
unions and society and between trade unions and their members. 

It synthesises new research duta and partly-known trends in 
industrial relations and organizational behaviour, and suggests a new 
approach in the sociology of contemporary institutions. 55H, net 


Yoruba Poetry 

Compiled and adjttad by ULU BEIER 

UIJi Bejcr js known fur his work in maki tig African art and' poetry 
widely available. Jli? Ia|esr awliulogy of traditional Yoruba poetry 
presents in English a : striking collection of traditional African verse 
to those who arc unablo to study the work in the original Language. 
-j _g draw ings bv Suzanne Wenger 33 s - ,iet 


African Studies Series 2 

Studies in Rural Capitalism 
in West Africa 

POLLY HILL j 

A collection oF cAsc-stiidififi on the indigenous economies of West, . . | 
Africa. The tuthrir shows Imw Nigerian and Cihanaian farmers, . 
fishermen, ‘cat ilC-rearfirs and others behave in practice, anil • . /• .. 
demolishes uiaiiy popular myths. • • 7 0S * ” ct ! 
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fessionaU who place” him -rind, 
through that ranking, determine what 
saiury he can bargain fori i • 1 

Citadels of 
contemplation ; . 


So l am not ashamed Of, irylrtfi’to 
Invent u^ys of both preserving stan- 
dards of excellence and ensuring 
that more are able to ftfihieve them. 

1 rtally cannot answer nil the good 
doctor's quaint notions about .my 
nefarious poiilfpnt ja mbit tons toon-; 
exiktcntT or my managerial . MiM fwell 

v- . • i. .’I*' ...klrtL ha cAfiRK. frt 


The Rdforvnation 
Parliament,! 529-1 536 
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■ l i.r-n 


btlfi^ 'Con- 

fa mpftio Jove 
-{Win life,’' - Dr. 
10 toe to 
,H 4 seems 
a heiicf that 

rom.Wtiph.I 
mbjor- 
ncfii from 


S. E. LEHMBERQ 

. Professor L^hmbfirg. analyses; the composiiipn and;iiltcndance bfy . . r 
. both rfuscs of ^ttr^mpht: bhd then examines the' attitude* and 
achievements session by petnUih. tfe'shoiw tliiit Parliament dtd npt : 
. limit ita attention td dfa diutoh bii^ initiated ^igaifi^rit legal, social. ! 
. and adrhini^trab V0 : ro f°rT fi/ a * n tends that the jltle Reformajiha L. 

J Pa r) iiment’ wtaitld j ha ve bettn/wcll carne^tven If religtoysfnaitera 
- had not ljt^^dtf|ifn 4 ted.'‘; , > • T . 
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fiable. Ctimteyioom. ^ Leavis so halcs. i iearm 

twelfth add fifteenth .wWJ* fStwo'.inehttir^ 

• a, capital iriyestmept m . calhficfrais rro t . taught^ rite.; Onfe was 

and chhrcfteS, dnd : in<Hprrfe«Fm . jgjj*- Key ^ ' hiiri T learhl; rt P] . l 9 
tont expenditure on m . onks : he V afraid 6T' frying 0 twmlftie 

and priesta fiir. ; ideals into actuality. V 

•afford and at a . S : the vision becomes .d^oig^. 

that I jdefy. Profepsbr ^ Ihe Rcheme seems to dissolvg.^fie. 

calcuIatc.' Yet is^ ihe ; ‘ bd hoiding the essenrinls of 

2 ory bf thdt. age. Scholarship * scheme ■ in : opc!s mind end.; like . 

went 011 to say, T . 1 - ■ >■ an . architect, /giving here an inch. 

b.-l wdom :«d uoi»er*ll« “M 01 “ n . .• F .y " ' 
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where lio has In in (he planning 
authority. anil there ail inch to his 
eheni, and there an inch to ihc alarm 
nf neigh ho ui\ but sustaining (he 
essence of ihc scheme against all 
these legitimate pressures— and he 
cun do so if lie has really thought it 
through and not repeated Fashion - 
aide ideas. So one gees on ; pushing 
a lillfc here, edging a little nearer 
there ; and as soon as one has made 
an impression, turning round to 
restrain the crude, ardent progres- 
sives who would break the balance 
aiul treat institutions as if they were 
planning a building on a tabula 
rasa. 

The other mentor was E. M. 
Forster. Forster taught me to be 
■sceptical of schemes for human im- 
provement. He taught me that dliles 
matter: but not the elik of a class, 
or a nation, or a religion —the dlitc 
which mattered was that of “the 
sensitive, the considerate, and the 
plucky. Us members are to be found 
m all nations and classes . . . and 
there is a secret understanding be- 
tween them when they meet ", And 
he told me the capacity of adminis- 
trators to Improve matters is Jim* 


1 ifeil, iiiul i Flat the creative arc more 
likely h» be discovered in a dusty 
attic which has escaped the new 
broom than in u modern mauso- 
leum. Hut he said nothing to me 
ii bom die necessity to formulate 
plans tor ensuring that ” full human 
creativity” should not perish from 
the earth. And the time has come to 
ask what Dr. Lea vis meant by that 
pregnant passage. 

Perhaps all that lie meant was 
that dons should work harder to 
obtain ''continuous collaborative 
creativity that ensures significance, 
ends and values ", I would have 
thought that this kind of creativity 
was more evident today than it was 
fifteen years ago and ihut a good 
ileal of it was at piuy in those 
very studies which Dr. Leavis thinks 
should nurture it. But then Dr. 
Lea vis’s life work makes one doubt 
strongly if that is all [hat he means. 
Like some _ of the Victo rian s who 
lost their fuilh in orthodox Chris- 
tianity, he seems to be searching for 
a substitute religion through literary 
criticism to prove (o his readers [lint 
certain things are of supreme signif- 
icance and value, and that anything 


else is trivial and worthless. He 
indeed believes that the role of the 
university is to save souls. He 
claims for criiicism Ihc place that 
was claimed for theology long 
ago— the undisputed queen of learn- 
ing to which other modes of learn- 
ing should owe allegiance. 

Vet profound as my difference is 
with such a view of the university, I 
would have preferred to have regis- 
tered my dissent in a different 
manner. I respect Dr. Lea vis. I 
respect the strenuous seriousness, 
the hard work and mental energy in 
forming judgments, and his belief in 
literature as being something of 
supreme importance in moulding 
the consciousness of an age. I re- 
spect him as a dedicated man, dis- 
dainful of the lures of the world, a 
literary critic who, whether or not 
one agrees with his judgments, dis- 
plays in his criticism a consistency 
of view that is complex find armed 
against lightweight attack. I respect 
him as a man whom no one of my 
generation who was concerned with 
literature could .possibly ignore, so 
great was his impact and the chul- 


Education from alpha to omega 

JOHN mwir , ^ 


Icuge he posed especially to the u adi- 
non ol sensibility and of morality in 
which I had grown up and which had 
become a little flabby. When I 
concluded my introduction to (he 
“ World's Classics” selection of 
Arnold s prose, to which Dr. Leavis 
alluded, J said that the best hope of 
a cri lie’s immortality, when (he 
issues he lias raised have long 
changed ihcir shape, is his charac- 
ler—and the authority embedded in 
that character. 

When Arnold urges the spread of 
sweetness mid light, die words he uses 
are suffused with these qualities. What 
is still today irresistible is Arnold’s 
gaiety, his wry astonishment at slupi- 
djty, his delighted amusement at folly, 
his instant recognition of distinction, 
and the urbane self-deprecating, inflex- 
ion that does not for an instant 
conceal the hopeful and intense sor- 
ipusness with which he approached 
life. 

1 wish I could say the same of 
Dr. i^avisi For I suspect that the 
’’life-charged ami life-serving” in- 
telligences from whom Dr. Leavis 
wants to obtain ” continuous colla- 
borative creativity which ensures 




Mgnifii'unirc. end, 

nKmi kind /I 
foamed wnh the J 

*™!" r ™d since. TW, 

« ,nd ," U „ II | surrender-, el 
own Ucf,n *iions and 

No one can doubt the 
Dr - 1 .cavis’s conviction £ 
one of the few guardian, 
creativity” and 
one accept ,uch a i 
man who declares that ShS 
conviction yet habituK 

° f ”? tlmiJ ati°n to* 
differ from his views; wlaJ 
lo evidence and doesn't J 
who speaks of the need fori 
health in order t 0 fortify , 
religious pusition but 
eaten up by rancour and fan 
life / It is not Dr. Lcavis’sefa 
life so much as the miasm** 
whtch it appears that raw* 
spirit ot the university. If tU 
a menace to the universliieii] 
conic not from me, but ffa, 
who in the name of creativity 1 
impose such u strait-jacket L 
play of free minds that ck 
would indeed be .strangled. 


JOHN r.OWE i 

Adult Education iu England mid 
Wales 

■W6pp. Michael Joseph. £2 10s. 
ELIZABETH LAWRENCE : 

The Origins mid Growth of Modern 
Inucalfou 

393pp. Penguin. 10s. 

Dr. Lowe lias underlakep a thorough 
study of adult education iu England 
and Wales today. He begins by des- 
cribing the move from adult educa- 
tion, as a formal concept which has 
been dominant for fifty years or so 
towards the education qf adults 
viewed as part of a continuous pro- 
cess of education, which occurs in a 
society whifrh is saturated with edu- 
cation as never before. 


Dr. Lowe’s book is a Royal 
tom mission In itself, in its exhaus- 
tive and extremely technical descrip- 
tion of the way in which adult 
cilucatiuit functions today. It moves 
from the administrative structure of 
Ihc Department pf Education and 
bciencc and the local authorities to 
a survey of evening institutes and 
adult, centres, with more thau a 
million and a half adults engaged in 
them, village colleges, the working 
mens college — all these formal 
structures for part-time adult educa- 
tion. Then there are the residential 
coUeges, including the long-term 
colleges like Ruskin and Fireroft. 
and the short-term centres where you 
can go- for a. week-end or for a week. 

Then Dr. Lowe considers. what are 
called the “responsible bodies”. 


HOWARD FAST’S 

epic and stirring story of the 4000 
year struggle of the Jewish people 

The Jews 

: wafers 

1 ’ll Qolou f and grandeur. ;■ Howard Fast has • 

" ^ deeply moving , book wi ih a power and passion 

. that hiak es this histo ry . ,a . tru ly , } l j qin jnpting experience. 

' . ■ \ Jty'p flfiiftrnibns ■ 

: -Ari uncommtionahhiQgraphy of 
■! the two Henry Fords 

■ ■■ . ■ } . • ■ 1 ’-• ■ »■ ■*•■. i. . : . . 

ford 

fff :: \ by BOOTQN HERMDON ■ : 

'-I. “An Uttar I V. hhsnr htn at knnU', » r j « 


which are separate from the local 
authorities and the Department of 
Education and Science, such as uni- 
versity extra-mural boards and the 
W.E.A. which run courses sometimes 
to degree standard. The public 
service, including the armed forces, 
women's organizations, and industry 
and commerce ail provide adult edu- 
cation nf different kinds, as do 
societies and clubs. Dr: Lowe then 
goes through education provided by 
the B.B.C. and I.TA., libraries, 
museums and art galleries. All this 
material culminates in a series of 
studies of the characteristics of adult 
students and a forward-looking series 
oF chapters on the desire for par- 
ticipation of students in : the planning 
or their courses, anti the development 
of an administrative anti. educational 
structure for modem adult education ‘ 
Rafely can a better-informed and 
more important book -have been 
. written by one man on . a single 
sector of the education service. 

The characteristics of the students 
ure what one would expect, and they 
arc confirmed by the applications 
to enrol in tho Open University: The 
manual workers are represented in 
very low proportions and, on the 
whole, the more education a person 
has the more likely he is. to be found 
pursuing adult education iu one form 
or another. This suggests that the 
old remedial role of adult education 
is still there to be filled, but nobody 
seenis to have the least idea how to 
tackle on a big scale the problem of 


the person who has left school at 
fifteen and has no further intention 
at ail of pursuing education. It is 
a problem quite separate from the 
meeting of the desire to take part 
in adult education whether of a 
vocational or a non -vocational kind 
m the person who lias already been 
fairly well-educated. 

A history. -which begins with the 
Cj reeks and Romans, and carries on 
to the present day, within the con- 
hnes of one volume, is not seriously 
a history as the term would be 
understood today. For one thing, the 
author could rely only in small sec- 
tions upon a personal inspection of 
original sources. A history of this 
type is in fact an essay, and to be 
an essay if has to have a theme. The 
theme in The Origins and Growth of 
Modern Education is that there 
is a belief in the inner power ol’ 
growth, that it is in the nature of 
man to turn towards the light, and 
that this motivates education. Mrs 
Lawrence has tried to illustrate her 
view hy taking authors as different 
Irani each other us Plato. Aristotle. 
Pliny, Seneca, Plutarch. Abelard, 
Erasmus, Comonius. tho .lanscnisls, 
Rousseau, Godwin, Spencer, Froobel. 
Huxley and Dewey, and in show 
UmL. whatever their superficial differ- 
ences. they are uni tea in l his com- 
mon belief. Oddly enough, from the 
potted ideas oE lids extremely hetero- 
geneous collection of people she has 
managed to write a book which is 
interesting and, a i times, extiting. 


The wordr* “ oddly cm tidl 
carefully chosen, since sfc&tjjj 
education are familiar to (hecoi 
despair with potted historiatfl 
type, all of which rest upon red 
of popular editions of (he wl 
celebrated authors, in 
seems) the linger has gone M 
the index, found the mini "tj 
tion ’’ and summarised (lie a 
therein. There is a vidad/fesal 
lock, whether in Britain or tbeiffiS 
of the detailed historical ^ 
schools and children, ol vinta 
1 mining, of educational pjg 
making, and of educational i 
which is a commonplace. In a 
historical fields. When ailed 
is drawn, for instance, to] 
question of (he origins j 
modern inelhods of ton 
rending. little is known of bo* 
methods were evolved, how rd 
tliey spread, or why they sp 
The weakness of Mrs, Law 
hook is. to a considerable a 
therefore the weakness of i 
all compendia on educalto 
plays in rather h superficial f* 
with ideas, but it does' not! 
us those ideas in action, and w 
no real way of understand^ 

, somebody held one idea rajlw 
another. If somebody, 
could. really, begin a systemdici 
of educational history, this! 
situation might be reriww 
until, (hen this sort of ihlflg nW 
to go on and so far as th« 
thing goes, Mr?, Lawrence «*. 


Extra-sensory 


rndtm has done, 
.vivid detail the 
1 tlie 


GEORGE B. LEONARD i 
Education and’ Ecstasy ! 

250pp. John Murray. 35s. 1 ' 

• « ■■■ ■ ' ' ; i— la. ■ • • ’ ; 

To write about the future is to invite 
Comparison with Samuel Butler or 

’ K!! h tV j**' A jkind .of. pauky 
ineptitude informs Mr. Leopardi 

■ bDoltL-wltfi Its' Vision bf 'the Kennedy 
school, (no less) 0 f the year 2001. 
ft is in Santa F6, New Mexico, which 
presytpably has survived the nuclear 
interchange and the children go to 

■ computers ; atid ; “ ** 


The Lhildren go to a kind of Buck- 
minster i. Fuller Dome* In order ' to 
comipuhe, and hurst into tears When 
mey read a story about a war. 

This elysium is apparently to be 
achieved by a sends of Summerhiil 
. .^^Whments, the best of which 
JL Bi a four storey building on 

' Ww}i.Rift?enth • Street when; the 

like fen can wor!< > ” 1 . sleep, as they 
Children at Fifteenth Street brihg their 

S c . a ” “ 


made to develop what 
ilescr i bed as /extra-sensory [Of® 
educatidn.- Lj 

All. this may or may iMj 
sense to someone, sonieww 
viously there are people wlw*! 
converts to the. Esaiefl 
of which Mr. Leonard, isjpj 
President, just as there 
to' Christian Scienoe. u!'^ 
Pau thers and 'to * the Natiofl 

What concerns-, anyofle-rta^ 

a book rather than as a. I 


The Source Library of 

THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 


Source Book Press announces the puhlicaLiim of a series of reprints 
concerning the history of the women's rights movement. The Scries 
is designed to pro v ide- 
al: libraries with a basic collection iff docun\pntary umierial 

* scholars with primary source material 

* Woman’s Studies programs wilh reference riiulcritil 

The series includes early feminist and anti-feminist documents; 
works on women's efforts to participate in higher education, the- 
professions and polities: documents on the cut mru I context out oE 
which the feminist movement arose; as well as the main works hy 
major leaders of the British and American suffrage movements. 

This announce me nl represents the initial list of a continuing 
program to provide source material on the women's movement. 

The Source Library oE 

THE WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 

40 TITLES * * * 63 VOLUMES 

Aslell. Mury. A Serious Proposal to the Ladies, for the Advancement of 
Tliclr True niuKir palest Interest. I(i‘)4. 144 pp. $7.75/8.50 
.Anon. All Essay in Defence of the Fcninlo Sex. 1696. 17K pp. $7.75/8.50 
Aslell, Mary. Some Reflections Upon Marriage. 17(H). 1 88 pp- $7,75/8.50 
Wollstonccraft, Mary. A Vindication of Ihc Rights of Women. I7‘J2. 47 1 

pp, $16,50/18.00 

Burton, John. Lectures on Female Education anil Manners. 1794. 334 
pp. $13.50/ 15.00 

Bennett, John. Strictures on Female Education. C’lileffy ns It Relates lo 
Ihc Culture of the Henri. 17‘)5, 1 94 pp. $8.50/9.50 
Thompson. William. Appenl of One Half Hie Human Race, Women, 
Againsl Hie Pretensions of the Ollier Half, Men. to Relaln I hem iu 
Political, and Thence In Civil and Domestic Shivery; In Reply In a 
Paragraph of Mr. (James) Mill's Celebrated “Article on Govern- 
ment." i H25. 24 1 pp. $9.00/ 10.00 

., Orimkc, Sarah M. Letters on the Equality of Hie Sexes, and the t ondl- 
Kon of Woinmi. 1838. 128 pp. $6.00/6.75 
Beecher. Catherine F. A Treatise on Domestic Economy. 1841. 465 pp. 

•nS 1 5.6071 65ff — 

Irftve, Marriage, and Divorce, nml the Sovereignly of Hie Individual. A 
Discussion between Henry James, Horace Grecteyi and Stephen 
rear! Andrews. 1853; Divorce! Being a Correspondence between 
Horace Greeley and Robert Dale Owen. 1 860. i 85 pp. $8.50/7.50 
Hale, Surah Joseph. Women’s Record; or, Sketches of nil Distinguished 
; Women, from the Creation lo A.D. 1854. Arranged r» Four Eras 
' with Selections from Fcmulc Writers of l-.very Age. 1 855. 2 vois., 
945 pp. $39.00/43.00 

Fuller, Margaret. Woman in the Nhioleenlli Century, and KindredPapera 
Relating to the Sphere, Condition and Duties, qf W omnn. i 855. 430 
. . pp. $15.00/16.50 1 • 

Hunt, Harriott K. Glances and Glimpses; ™ 

Ing Twenty Years Profwstoiuil Life* 1856. 430 pp. $15.00/16. 0 


Reeve, Tapping. The Law nr Baron and Femme. 3rd ed.. 1862. 2 vuls., 

678 pp. $26.00/30.(10 

Mill, John Stuart. The Subjection ofWunicn, 1869. 190 pp. $7.75/8.50 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady: Parker Pillsbury; [.aura C. Bullard; W. T. 
Clarke (cds.t. The Revolution (periodical). 1868-1872. 8 vols., c. 
3300 pp. $ 1 54.IK)/ 170.00. 

Davis, I’aulina Wright. A History iff tlie National Woman’s Rights 
Movement. 1871. 120 pp. $7.25/8.00 
C'owan, John. The Science of a New Life. 1874. 419 pp. $ 16.75/ 1 8.50 
Fowler, William W. Woman on the American Frontier. 1878. 529 pp. 
$23.00/25.25 

Swisshelm, Jane Grey. Half a Century. 1880. 363 pp. $12.50/ 15.00 

Stanton. Elizabeth Cady: Susan II. Anthony; Matilda J. Gage; and Ida 
H. Harper. History of Woman Suffrage. 1881-1922. 12 voK, c. 4530 
pp. $220.01)/ 250.00 

Stanton, Thcodurc (cd.). The Woman Question In Europe. 1884. 496 pp. 
$18.75/20.50 

Bebel, August. Women nml Socialism. 1 885. 512 pp. $ 16.00/ J 8.00 
Jcx-Blitke. Sophia. Medicul Women. A Thesis and a History. 1886. 407 
pp. $15,00/ 16.50 

Wilde, Oscar (ed.). The Woman's World (periodical). 1888-J890 3 vols., 
c. 18110 pp. $83.00/90.00 

Willard. Frances. Glimpses of Fifty Years. The Autobiography of an 
Am eric mi Woman. 1889. 2 vols.. 724 pp. $26.00/31.00 
Blackwell. Elizabeth. Pioneer Work in Opening the Medical Profession 
to Women. 1895. 278 pp. $10.00/ 1 1.00 
Gilman, Charlotte Perkins. Women and Economics. 1898. 368 pp. 
$12.50/15.00 

Stanton, Elizabeth Cady. Eighty Years nntl More (1815-1897). 1898. 

48t.pp. $16.50/ is.oo . ; . • . | 

Blackburn, Helen. Women’s Suffrage: ^ Record of the Women's Suffrage 
Movement hi the British Isles; 1902. 3 14 pp. $ 1 i .00/ 1 2.00 
Abbott, Edith. Women Jn Industry. A Study In American Economic ills- 
lory. 1910. 4JiO pp. $14.50’/ 16.00 

Gilman, Chariotlq Perkins. Die Man-Made World; or, Our Amltucdnfric 
Culture. 1 9 11.260 pp. $9.00/ ! 0.00 ' ’ 

— Kcyp El Love and Marriage .1911. 418 pp', $14,50/16.00 / , i .. 

Pankhiiral, E, Sylvia. The Sulfrngollej Urn the Won^.S 

taut Siiffrago ^lovcInclli, 1 905-1910. 1 9 1 1. 534 pp* $ j 8.01)/ -.0.00 

Fawcett, Milllccnt Ci. Women’s Suffrage. 1912. 94 pp. $6.00/6.75 
Key, Ellon. The Renalssniice of Motherhood. 1914. 182 pp, $7.75/8.50 
Fankhursl, Emniellitc. My Own Story. 1914. 380 pp. $.13.75/15.00 » 
Duniway, Abiguil ScottJ Path Banking; An Autobiographical Ilistpry of . 

the Equal Suffrage Muvcnienl Jn Pacific Const States. 1915. 3 13 pp. 

. $11.00/ 12i00 -V , '•* • 

Shaw, Anna Howard. The Story of a Ploriicr. 191 5 . 352; pp. $ 1 2.50/ 14.00; 

. , OPrices designate prepublicfftiOn and publication price.) ,i .. 

.'•.'•••■ ' 1 ri ' --V- '■ •' 
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The Source Library of the Women’s Movement ' jl _' " 

The complete aeries-prepublication price $850.00 (untfl November 1, 1970) THEREAFTER $950.00 • 
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He Slew the 
Dreamer 

William Bradford Hide 


A re -radicalized Marx 



ROBERT r.TliCKliH: 

The Miirxlun Rewiliiiifiniiry I dm 

2*IOpp. Allen ;ind Unwin. .15s. 
« Paperback, 18s.) 


i.iiris some dccp-nuncil ambiguities 
which Priifessnr luckcr's general 
lucidity of argument dim link: 
cither to hide or resolve. 

He argue-,, important I y, that a 
distinctive Tea lure of Marx's social- 
ism was ils concern with man as a 


ian than the Russian revolution 
has been. On all (his. Professor 
1 uckcr is not much help. Wc learn 
lliat dc-alicnated man will spend his 
lime in aesthetically satisfying crea- 
tive activity, but this shares with the 
aspirations of the religious only the 


The reflections which prompt Pro- live .act. vity, but this shares with the 

fessor T ticker's short, but con tin- prod^er a t asp^atrons of the religious only the 

uously interesting, book run some- which he liv« 23 I. u d fi ?2 g, ? S propert y of living out 

what as follows : more than a dozen ^re concerned whh , S *V hc 1 -?, ipor *“ nL del,,iIs - Marx him- 

Iwentieth-ccntury revolutions have mers ' r ( t d ' ^ ‘l S V p ? f v ? Cll,aled be c tween believing that 

come about under Marxist auspices, ^nii^J^ii^i u factory of the future can 

and one in particular has eonsoli- n d f s “ l f the . sl * ht of become a satisfying place in which 

dated I itself for more than fifty years. concern** wi s ° inoi itii ** h^i m a** r * ^ and , believing that satisfac- 

Rur ik« o... : ... concern was not with himecr or tmn will nniu i , 


man ! s don ^^y”bc” obfained Through 

WA'WurK 

sshse srssw r-siiS££ff as 

■ it (._«» ™ e r- bh resoIu[i<m of confllciZ in2S SL^tJESSS. 




- . <n«woiiyaLruii 

into the truth about James 
Earl Ray and the killing of 
Martin Luther King Jr. 
Illustrated 42s 

Gold and Silver 

Bernard Grun 

Published in his centenary 
year, this official biography 
of Franz Lehdr is also the 
story of the romantic world 
in which the composer of 
the Merry Widow played 
an influential part. 

Illustrated 63s 

Garbo 

Norman Zierold 

In the first major biography 
of the film star for more 

than a decade, the author 
examines the mystique, 
and shows how Garbo 

manipulated her legend. • 
.Illustrated 30s 

Encyclopedia 
of Glass 
paperweights 

Paulj Hollister Jrs ' 

■ The first comprehensive 

• study of the su bject, from 
the millefiori techniques 
of 1 8jh - Dynasty Egypt to 
the laftest paperweight . 
developments the wprid 
> .over; Illustrated 1 70s : , 


A remarkable invention M 

into the truth about James re 8‘to e which pays lip-service to a ° f "l e :^ ,on ’ 


practice has drawn none of the 
obvious implications ; it is the emer- 


SL he a^jL“?...rs5LK ■■ ». »« - 


z.— y, rumine mat 

Tucker culls " dc-rndicalization ”, 
a ™ be regards it as a process to 


T.bc overall result «r 
cullies is much j cs f 
one mighi expect V", 
Professor ?£ < *> 
Marxist movement i„ 
quite straightforward arid 
or to his ana ffi 

own ideas. But ihis jL 
itself puzzling, for it 1^5 

?hln k h bOUl ,he * U PJ*3 
ship between p ro C 

Mtirx and Professor^ 

ists-did the j : ,u cr ulterfi, 

stand the former, and if! 

's. no doubt, a ■ criilcUm , 

sor Tucker t0 compS* 

have to supply 0llr own 

questions such as thnt 

■same it Ls to his credit i 

end nf yet another boot 

worn area of Marxian 

are so anxious to he* 

what lie has to say. 


.hel with a small cause 


Madame Nietzsche 


. ,, . “ i ■> "in nil iiim wmtn we can 

successful Marxist only characterize in religious 

ruin tn enn.MimU . . , .. . ... . D . 


movement is certain to succumb in 
time Long before 1917 the German 
social- Democratic Parly pursued re- 


< - n.llglUlH 

terms — the tbis-worldly redemption 
of mankind. It is this eschatological 
aspect of Marx’s thought which 

Qrn(arM. .1 r 


A scientific Marx 


■ __ , ' j ..v.i.u uufjin iu 

be made more consistent with the 
JMlitics they practised. And Tucker 
confidently predicts that China will 
shortly follow the road of de-radi- 

f?fll 7QhATl tl/S ...I. . pp 


But the emphasis on Marx as a 
religious thinker causes a good deul 
of trouble as soon as we ask 
whether, or to what extent, Marxist 


An Interpretation of the Political 
Ideas of Marx and Engels 

118pp. Longmans. 18s. 

To present Marx as a mere milker 


w — — ■■ u«i jvii VL UtlSlU. 

questions both about Marx's own 
attitude to revolution and about the 
exdent to which Marxist revolution- 
ary movements have fulfilled his 

change^ 10115 °* revolutionary 


vi uuuikuuis socieiv ana IN , r *, u..ni„,iun 

revolutionary overthrow that it is a 0 humanity at large and then dis- 
posable to find in his work an !? e b 0 ^® 0 ^ and pro- 

account of. the conditions of revolu- ,, lat, . lhe d , ran . ialis personae of an 
tion which could in nrinrinlfl ho ela borate epic in which his inner 
3E5£“ U “ UI •'cvoLu'ionary tnle or fa n h A „ d eve STwe are . s . lr J B8l « „ objectified. 

^ . . ready to sec Marx Mmvlf .« E Mar xism is therefore a form of 

at^ ls 8 an ™Si r , lheSC j« ies J|. ons some 7 sense a rel^us 'thinker this «»« than a theory 

Lit is not Surprising USSS? ?, S ^ eIy J ‘ Ule help ° f social d ^elopment. 

sor Tucker Is leJT than whollJ sue ^ *1?, Luxc . m burg— revolu- All this has produced some good, 

ce^sful. The fact that this is a falrlv P owerflJ l nnd original if not always clean, fun ; and some 

^against him I'if^ ° f ? haS; ™ undS 

«ive nt *the I* ofv, rn0re T, P^rsua- surrounding the Young Hegel in ns of s !f ndina of the evolution of Marx’s 

^ 1840s. 1 TO rega?d 8 |henf 2 ^ght ll does not, however, appeal 
a series of fhSL! Producing gtous thinkers would require a fixed Mr ' Sanderson, who rather unfar 
the recu^en? hSl- anal . y ^ es °f and sceptical gaze at their mode of sh,onab ly considers that Ihe whole 
more andlc^' 5 be . t ' veen bell «f to the total negl tot of uhc con- . corpus °. f Ma ™ s and Engels's writ- 

S'*;; “tif 1 'L^? t ll,t,0 2 ar y M^rx- tent of *dr bedi^. ^gs ought to be treated seriously as 


lion of quotations, it could 
bettered. 

It may be that Mr. S. 
overestimates the degree d 
tency that Marx displayed 
he underplays— to the pois 
tually disregarding—the £ 
of approach between Mx 
Engels. Nevertheless, it to 
difficult to controvert his i 
that "while Marx was 
something of a dognuMts fl 
points, and not wholly 
consistent on othefs, whir' 
called his scientific petti, 
to be taken seriously, andoef 
dismissed as Marx's anted « 


itTr: 

| fc (he Hill* 

fedfli N- * ■ 

novel, the forces 
ffrtioicing hi one of the 

L*S£5 hifi h ‘!L all , thcy , 

KUieve. The local 
^pre-builder been 
[ib attempt to force the 
^panics out of business. 
!«« of the battered 
ST(* Sidle will buy 
i is a vear or two. The 

poets— Welsh, Irish. 
&omish-havestugcd 

Of successful festival in 

!rf minority, cultures : bu 

that the majority 
ud languages will trample 
-jiheend. A few bits of 
CLiyand joy can only be 
[Jh struggling against the 
Ea of commercial rapacity 
Lflucratic power — and 
lath itself. Why not at 
inu small triumphs if you 
^jiolose? 

pa; »t this philosophy, A 
iikilffligoes farther, per- 
and developing Mr. 
concerns us it writer 

| i( Ns earlier works: and 
i a pawing muturily and 
Tb jcung, usually pro- 
ra its has been dropping 
nspessibks society in a 
Wraeliiun anger since 
Ibvfl is now the forty- 
pr Furniynll. philolo* 
b taken a sabbatical in 
Ho get over the death 


of Ihe wur-eripplcd brother whom 
he has nursed fur twenty years: and 
also to learn Welsh. Me is ordinarily 
sensual and sensitively tough in the 
manner of the 1950s hero, but he has 
acquired a greater warmth and prac- 
ticality and a more formulated and 
coherent hatred of the society which 
rejects him. He is still tumbling into 
menial jobs, but not in the old man- 
ner of itiusoohisLic defiance. When 
he breaks down local mistrust to be- 
come conductor in (He hunchback 
Gareth's bus nnd defend him against 
the greed and strong-arm methods of 
Die Sharp, who only needs Gareth’s 
bus to complete his local monopoly, 
there arc substantial emotional rea- 
sons which develop inlo a sincere and 
rational attitude to Gareth’s fight. 
Care til represents the brother he lias 
lost, nnd his community— awkward, 
stubborn and colourful— is one 
which Roger can conic to respect and 
cherish for its individuality. He cun 
make a true human connexion with 
it. The familiar, picaresque process 
by which, in the expected fashion, 
this hero changes residence From 
Palace Hotel to holiday flat to dis- 
used chapel, and tries Beverley and 
RMannon and Jenny in turn for 
sexual companionship, is now psy- 
chologically explicable, and ends up 
with a cause. 

Mr. Wain's technique does not call 
much on subtlety or implication. His 
narrative prose is a blunt, service- 
able instrument which sustains a vig- 
orous narrative line -he has always 
been an excellent storyteller— but 
falters nt moments of high emotion. 
A kind of wooden unreality descends 
when characters begin to explain 
exact 1\ , sincerely, what it Is they feci. 


Observing social situations, catching 
hints or character and motive in con- 
versational habits, contriving elabo- 
rate and efficient plots -these con- 
tinue to be his strengths. The 
temptation to crude violence and far- 
cical humour isMill not entirely resis- 
ted, but Mr. Wain’s Welsh village 
Characters (if not his Scots puds) are 
kept under control by a new depth 
of observation and compassion in his 
writing. The old devils remain the 
same. Die Sharp Ls Ihe newest in n 
long line of .provincial slickers who 
are set up, in their heartless medio- 
crity and avarice, to stand for pure 
evil. Alongside him is the conven- 
tional intellectual sniarty. Ihe televi- 
sion pundit who loses his wife, Jenny, 
to Roger in a slightly too easy wuy. 

None of this is fresh, but Mr. 
Wain’s new strength lies in his ability 
to work them inlo a mature scheme 
of social criticism. The theme of A 
Winter in the Hills hns its roots in 
that sometimes callow but always 
genuine concern with the quality of 
individual living which has been pre- 
sent in his writing since his earliest 
verse and criticism. If Mr. Wain’s 
good and living characters arc now 
making their stand In what seems an 
indefensible redoubt of minority 
obstinacy tind individual liberty it 
may be that there is simply nowhere 
else where they could do it with 
honesty and truth to themselves. His 
novel thus offers, with a new maturity 
li iid perception, some fair suggestions 
about the last areas where these qua- 
lities can be defended. It seems dis- 
mally possible that the writer as 
moralist- is from now on. unlikely to 
do much better than that. 


miLim: ji'u.ian i 
Right mill Egypt 
Tranxluicd by John Huy lock 
24fipp, L- Ick. 30s. 

M. J iilliun’s line is exotic fantasy. A 
Frenchman visiting Cairo meets a 
blind derelict and his artful accom- 
panying baboon. The beggar proves 
talkative and piecemeal gives the 
traveller an account of his startling 
past. Each instalment of ihe story 
has to be paid Tor. and the drop-out 
Scheherazade appoints a different 
rendezvous for each hearing: this 
allows M. J Lillian to interpolate 
some small-print passages which ad- 
mirably evoke Ihe seedy opulence of 
Cairo. 

Kidnapped as a young man ill 
1958. the beggar is removed to a 
fortress-like place Where Madame. 
Romanov left-over from Tsarist 
Russia, holds bizarre court. Her 
flight into Egypt has happened in 
the 1 920s, and after a scandalous 
life in Cairo, King Fuad has pre- 
sented her with at palace built about 
I860 on a peninsula in the Red .Sea. 
■Here the new Scmirnmis founds a 
■ flourishing, if decadent Empire; 
populated, amongst others, by Fur- 
oukisl courtiers fleeing from revolu- 
tion. by T. E. Lawrence (whose 
motorcycle accident, we are 
assured, was bogus), and by such 
iong-cxiinct standard-bearers of lit- 
erary depravity as 1 Mnurice Sachs--- 
here cunningly called " l.’Abbd 
Lnubois-Dormuns **. Madame is re- 


presented as a Nictzschcan, anxious 
to found a race that is beyond good 
and evil', and at any rate so far as 
the “ beyond good ’’ purl goes, she 
has some success. The beggar's role 
is procrcaLivc und precarious. Kif 
relaxes inhibitions. Transvestism 
and perversion lake on fresh and 
surprising refinements. Sin is never 
spoken of but resourcefully acted 
out. But the Shadow People - the 
outcast, servile population who hew 
wood and draw the henbane for the 
debauchees — finally pull the 
witches' coven apart. 

This is n genre that is best kept 
short. Firbank, the greatest modern 
master of giggly exoticism, wrote 
no book thul was half the length’ of 
this one. “ 1 It’s the end \ said Colo- 
nel de Guerin antes ” (.a female by 
the way). ** * Yes, it’s the end \ the 
sovereign repeated with an air of 
something close lo satisfaction." 
This bit of dinloguc comes when 
(here are eight pages to go, and the 
reader’s feelings iire perhaps even 
closer to satisfaction than the sover- 
eign’s. This is n pity, because M. 
Jullian shows a remarkable talent 
for bilchy aUusivcnoss, nnd he has a 
nice wit. ” Snobbishness— the most 
disinterested of passions, the only 
one except religious faith for which 
the real presence is enough." 1 

Macmillan have asked us to an- 
nounce Hint they intend to publish in 
July a translation of Albert Einstein 
— fj eel win ««d Max Bam : Brle f- 

wechsel IW6-1955, which was re- 
viewed in the. TLS op January 15, 


son obviously is— made thu : 
once again, and we can tap 
to him for making it jo ctadj 
so firmly. I 


Natives of Stalin 




j * a «w*nuMKi uciwren 

?° r ° “ nd *f«r revolutionary (tfnnt- 
Ists that Will enlighten (he beginner 
without unduly enraging • (he 


learned. But Professor TuikirV p ^ obl *? , . which Professor Tucker 
major difficulties are of his 'own n!5?lw2!J" i. lhul Mnr * said ver V 
contriving, and they stem from hk kl^i-i, about wh , at mcn wdI actually 
well-known account oE MaS as n«i ,kc ° nce t iey ai ? d e-nlienaied. 
essentially . a religious thinker x! v fl , ess . C! } n spec| fr fairly pre- 
presented- here, .this account 'em Kf * boilr what the goals of revo- 
. account ;con- lutlonarv chan no are an* hiw, 


• — ’MV IWIH'i IIWI fVL VI UJjL vUfl" ' , , — M 

nt of their beliefs. Jn gs ought to be treated seriously as 

Perhaps worse than this is the w st , gtly , tatolkctual achievement, 
obletn which Professor Tucker ^ ls ?* b y implication, believes that 
mself raises : thul Marx said verv iere j 5 Mflrx,sm which can be 
tie about what '“men MS area - Ji!2«? or lKs consis - 


Ultlo about wbat men will actually fi " ,T re 

bo like once they are de-nSSd! tent bod V of doctrlne. 


In this little book lie’ modestly 

ptewnrea- nero,’ .this account 'con- lutlonaTvchan'^ nZ rpljs of Marx's ioier- 

•fdn« some valuable Insights 1 and n rP in lZ f d h0w , l ^ y Preter— and performs it Very well 

displays Marx in an attractive and n? Dosition to' SU !f y J n 1 - ndee ?' A l an induction to Marx- 
lore S ne none U,e ft con- & 


Katrina 

Kirkbride 

CorrLjptipn is^he theme of ■' 
this outspoken nGvel ' . ’ . 
about a mystqrjous giH 
ancf tliG two men who 
game.under Her influence. • 
30S di , ■ ' • • .- 


A utopian 

UEYDORN- 


'Soinewhere ' 

f:-- ; ■: 

F^iAir'rGWGmitK ; 

>!- ^ powerful novel that ' : 

Attitudes 6f women . i 
prisoh. 30s '■ 


■ * tKTD0 " N , : .patriotic. Only. in the .second year of ,ho deep socla, significance under 

^irsysrs zsrz- 

^pp.c^n, Heener. DM 16.80. lt # w» 2S3F? i’e™on 

^ selection : includes Land- politics.^ “ ■ U emes 

Professor Hoydorp has followed un ’ ab f r 3 : letter to Woodrow Wilson " The writem j . 

■ edition of Qu$ta v 1 Latidahet^ wr lte 5, Chris tnias,- ISIfiT Sd adSred here 

i ^^(ismus (reviewed In e ^ iphas “i«8 tho ; Med not senting^b? him ltio^tn&7at?lhL 

. toe TLS on February I, 19681 with r or ^y a peace treatv out fm- » ■ fijartrian . lbe 

W ;XHr. ■ 52 : . th * P™!**- functioning, of men 


. . . •• i ; , iiwiu two oqoks:^ . . ■ aniiamencs and to ai- ana Geore VnW ' -Z- Iir 

i?tBaimae =ySs«SSa 


The, Jet 



Td? h countr t : p^dauert own ideals, whTsha^d 
^ ng t f °? R Ritual ^revolt!-: 

omp from a German 1 : exncrieivtx^i 


Beltpn Cobb 

; ;A seffes; of assaults 





I Mi; irLri- 



the sqlo tepor 
ith. Symphony, 
, to (he masses 
p hfirrlich jsh- 


The Survivor i 

THOMAS KENEALIY | 

His new, Antarctic novel ■ < 
“ Complex and beautilblly -■ 
written book '* ( Dally Teltgm 
" Disciplined and stylish pro 
i Sunday Times) 

The, Exploration^ 
Captain James ^ 
in the Pacific 

A. GRENFELL PRlC^p 

Selections from Cook^Mj 
on his three voyages of 
A reissue for the Austif Njj 
tenary. Ulus. •• ?-■* 

• ■ . -f 

Bibliography of|| 
Australia ' | 
(Volume VII) : jS 

SIR JOHN FERGUgOfL 
The fin^l volume of.lW 

• John Fergqson’s famous 

graphy. An index, volui^S 
preparation ■ /'W, 

Slimhastics 

PAMELA NOTTOGaf 
DIANA LAMPLUOH ^ 

A pew, approach 
London experts; to 
of weight control anu "jaws 
’■ -for- women- 

; JfTtANK CLUNfe’"^.'^ 

Theexpwwcis 
grou p .of; Rdl 1 1 Jcat 
were traW^ ^ 
early in tbe .nmeteentn 


ItwdRls and playwrights use 
f « lamous nictl ax their 


! NONES: much sense here of a whole cluss in 

action, nor much uceounl of indi- 1 
n\ viduuL workers : the Russian people 

• ■ ** . arc seen rather as a mob to be 

r iniuiipul.iled, almost like the stupid, 

t^Rls and playwrights use if amiable, beasts in Animal Farm. 
rj 01 famous men ax their Class-consciousness aptwars only 111 
bfi, Ha result is often lo the form of snobberies and misun- 
pewthor seem smaller, as If derstandings dividing politicians and 
Frying lo borrow the dig- intellectuals with differing puek- 
?««}> for his 1 IlcLion : in- grounds. 

E'Jfl , h « ° wn The concern is to tell the 

fKmkJrt 1 !! hc B cls . M deeply interesting story of how 

P6tf— lliu— Oitoi m ."nil. :ti the s ame 

N dimaxes, the tuslifica- ii mc ti rrc ike ^ugg^Uon s a'hnui me 
^ flmnJsc'cnco, all ready- ' S y C h 0 |bgicul reasons. After the 
EZr an ucipatQs small L r f e r nra loaue, rtcorcfing his death. 

Ponses ^ are tukfn back lo lifs birth and 
Rsys . a nd -a childhood. His father, u cobbler. 

Qau^ 1 15 i ust 0 had been forced down from a 

craftsman’s status to the ranks of 
“iBE 1 S u 5’ the factory proletariat, and had died 
SSfi? Shak « hi,nds young, leaving his widow to support 
tSLJiSk W ^ uld , mC 9 l herself and the child. It is in these 
abxlntet terms that Stalin, later in 
- mdJ&TK JO0 ?- l T ‘he book, describes the situation o 
«K s f " subject- Lcnin ' (vyhom. Mr. Jones suggests, 

jBptlE people Ijy* “ W “ 05 8 fatbCr - 

But first -the reader is shown Ihe 
tft .Wptfed characters - or Wdis of the case, m human terms. 

fqr whom he The father is a weak drunkard, and 
characteristics- - Joseph must be strong and sopor; 
cgih ftipking ;io. the . The mother wants him u> be, a 
Stalin and trot- priest, a birihop: be will become so, 
here, not in his own way. MrV Jqnes shows, us 
minds. This Joseph' at the seiranarj^bid; docs 
novel, not discuss his rdigious faith if any, 
« nd “W® 1 * admitting that he.; has no ideas 

Roman em- ■ about, this. He does; however, .1, tress 
jSrS^^PQut Stalin, it ii the church manly' i^pect of. Sl*ujn. 

’• His comrades and colleagues not ICC 

b item hi H. Of bis speech at Unid-s.fuflemh;. 
SlttSion “itlwe. cumulative- rhythms- , iM. 
JPffiK, ??: tone of incantation -this was ibft 

,ttf the Chutdl”. rie, 


^t’Wfl'vyui aiaun, it is 
a l ^mpi .to 


position, 
f be, has 
t- biPgra- 


Aon». vo *CC cn un> '*^*“* v ” , ■ r- - , h . . 
nndc. link with the common f^P l ijbich 
/UJQS Mf»Upr*Juak . did not 


lility lo Jews retained in adult Iffc. 
(Jewishness is .strongly emphasized 
Uirougliout the book.) He is not 
interested in sex (but the author is: 
lie makes Stalin's son a homosexual, 
Mid he attributes the murder of 
Kirov lo Nikolayev's sexual jeal- 
ousy). He despises and antagonized 
higliMirincipled intellcoLuaLs, people 
who condemned Ills early revolu- 
tionary activities for “gangsterism . 

He feels alienated from bourgeois 
comrudcs. “ They were opposed lo 
existing society by choice. He had 
-the-hep rt a gu of b eing-excluded -from 

it-*' f 

After we have been taken, most I 
readably, through the congresses, 
the conflicts, and the purges, we 
eventually gel a kind of summing- 
up -from Stalin’s homosexual son, 
writing to an exiled Jew whom he 
loves. He claims that his rather is 
"pure”, beenuse he is concerned 
only with what ho thinks right, wise 
and necessary. But he is ; also cor- 
rupt! because what he thinks right Is 
always what increases his power. 
"Duty is ihe corrupt man’s name 
for power." Our last sight of . Stalin 
presents him in the performance of 
his duty, during the anti-fascist war. 
He is standing bn the roof pt 
Unin’s tomb, before, the eyes aTltw 
Red . Atony, veterans, who had 
doubled his presence in the city. 

' The book ends: “ His namc-f 
litany of devotibp, a shout of grati- 
tude; and. a pledge of sacrifiqe-TrtHP 

.■ incessantly from earth to sky^ So 
he stands there, a ; bishop! to his 
people and. in Churchill's, phrase, g 
U greyi war-Jqrd^Bin -itettuto-. 
[■,. r^alls ute r^ectroas of bis. wife, at 
! the cblebratfons of- his fiftielh birth- r 1 
[ daV. HP had spent too many yeatS; 

1 in •’ the 1 ' . background; listening , f° : 
t cheers, meAnt foK qthers, knovvhig 
: that clever ;; n»en -tbougM^ m 

t second-rate.:; ’‘.Joseph . needed ftls 

s. reward." / •' 


One of the Great Men of Our Time 

DIETRICH 

B0NH0EFFER 

EBBRHARD BETHGE 

'Outstanding. Nobody can read this book 
without being challenged, intellectually and 
emotionally’ gudhun thmpel, thjc times 

‘ ‘The definitive work. More than just a fasci- 
natina exploration of a herb' of oiir tube. It ia 
as well a spiritual experience’ . • 

MALCOT.M MUGGEnjDGE, OBSERVER 

‘A remarkable man. .Enthralling anddeaply 

moving 1 TERENCE PRITTIE, GUARDIAN 908 


Crime Club 

REX STOUT 

pEATtt OF A IjUDE , : s - 

Nero Wolfe joifis Archie Goodwin on a, lavish 
dude ranch to solve a western type killing , 

, 2o8- 

MICHAEL DELVING 

: ‘ ' THE DEVIL FINDS WORK ,- 

P'ubB,' polibe procedure, satanismj deftly fused 
into ati original and Spellbinding story, $66 
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aSm iH'imS qpr bouIk of sm ( a^ jo^pn 
rtSwt- hiugbi In nhc&ominAry. _. 

Marxi^; - ; • For most of. die; book tbete' ix no 
^ilbhtodcally';. effort' lo lay down, . auiboriiatiwy. 

a ^idicrpret^uon of . 

b; ffik. . 


reward. • . .• ' : /' . 

John Moort’f : .jl«g£ 

rbllins, 30s,)., a tribute to ... the 
'wth^iho ’died ib.W, coo-, 
sfets of .a , selection from ■ |ib • Works •; 
edited ; with- a running. commenta n?- 

by' hh- friend Erjc ^nktalen. Jt. 

-..-i n«sll thu m en t fbr. brWB* ' 


. .. STBPHfiN EOSKILb : v 

.Voliiinet | 

f Thd flr$f ucratary of . tHe^frhiri! in 

nlodern sense ... A splendid hook, vehemently • 
recommended to all students of - (a) ; war lift*-!. - 
general (b) the 1014-18 War in : rarfciculW, CP) . , 
S&de bolitjcs(d) qui rfey personalities . Writ-;. ' 
ten by • one ;of the lhoat . diatmgtbsbbd living' ,. • : ] 
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A manifesto and its short-lived movement 

MARIAN \r: IV. MAUI IN-. . . . WAl 


MARIA NNE IV, MAR I IN: 

IiiturLi Arl unit JJicury : 1909-15 

22*|*. phi* 219 pLiics. t l.uciHliin 
I rc>s: Ox f.ud Uni vciAiiy i»nrv» i(i ti*.. 

Between 191)9 and 1914, the worlds of 
file ra tu re, I he visual amund even of 
music were shaken throughmii much 
of hiirupc by a noisy, bnisieromly 
chauvinistic ", avant-garde inovc- 
nicnt calling itself J-iiuiriMii and 
originating in Milan. Echoing the 
cry of the Belgian S>niboliM poet 
h'mife Verhacren Fiilur. \ous 
ni'e.Miltc/ coniine autrefois mini 
Dieu ’’—the youthful but already 
established Italian writer and poet 
J 7 . T. Marinetti issued a Futurist 
.Manifesto on February 2(1, 1909. 
challenging intellectuals and creative 
spirits in the newly unified Italy to 
ahake olF the dead weight of their 
country’s cultural past and enter 
creatively into the violent advent ure 
of the modern world. 

Jji Ills poems published since I QUO. 
Marinetti who from the turn of the 
century had lived in Paris and known 
nil tile major literary figures there be- 
fore launching his own modern- 
minded review Pneshi in Milan — had 
repeatedly used images to extol the 
speed of automobiles, (lie force of ! 
electricity and the adventure of new 
Inventions which enabled man to ‘ 
break nut of his confinement within ? 
earthly space and time. However. \ 
Marinetti was basically one nf .ihm* .. 


rtrait of Pentonville 

^ >• i-.ininna fr.-tni ck.-m-.I II. ■» ...... .U 


«.iy .iliviul in spin Is „f vruk-ni .iclii’li 
■Mill CKMIlVily 

<..mnTm 0 J C .«i'l hcn L hc ^witcrcil ? omil «'• iA-S groii^mthci'ihiin 
. l * } ‘ l,,n * ?«Wv «hn were anxiou> face up to the consequences and 
. J? ? ,P ff in i ,s *' efa r v . baiu,wa tS°n he were unobtrusively replaced bv two 
I 0 , 1 * tidlyhled because old friends. Balia and Scverini 
inis a presented an extension of his neither of whom wire then Icmocr-i 

Sen -T 'ih' 0 , Thus it hap- mentally attuned to the adventurous 

puKd ih.iL within a year live Mil- outlook of the others What is mure 

B ° LV, ' 0ni - <-"*■ were geographicahy * Venio ved 

titry Manifesto of the I-'uliirifi Pain- JjK? Wa j 1 ?/ ! on « wh,,e fnr 
ters, addressed “To The Younc !' n h.f' k and historian other than 
Arlisis of Italy ■*. ,,n iIa lHin to produce a thoroughly 

But a manifesto needs to enshrine exSsof £ d v i „Sr ySCd f i iticu ! 
positive ideas and aims if it is to traifsmutaiinn* «%£* . 8row, . h and 
provoke (he desired action. And as rv .F u L un **. P w,n ting. 


and enibarussed discussions, two of more interest and value if she h ut 
the original signatories. Bon/agni and thought it worth while to round out 

Romani, mill the ornim .k..., 77... ... . mn 


provoke {he desired action. And. as 
Dr. Martin writes, a manifesto whose 
piost positive aspects were contained 
in such generalized exhortations as to 
’draw inspiration from the tangible 
miracles. of contemporary life” or to 

'* CUL'PAn f hi" iVlanl — f .... e f 


n , , uni II LI I lu. 

v 1 ' J TW«rt Futurism (New 
York, I960 was no excellent intro- 
ductory study, serious and well in- 
rormed but not profound; while 

/mu n C i 0 S rr i eri ’ s 11 Krturixma 
(Milan, 1961), for all that it was well 


“sweep the ideal camp of art free of Jowm-nS andwi 111 ^ u w, , s ^ 1 
all previously exploited motifx and ^ h "L d J ,nd ?' : * tor,cal c,abo . r - 
subjects H left all young artists " in n-.Vm,r , ? . tr ? n ? 
the dark as to the kind of art the . V °i ,r “ nd . wider criti- 


her account and relate what hap- 
pened in painting and sculpture to 
the other activities of the movement. 

The structure of Dr. Marlin's 
hook may be said to consist of four 
sections: first, an account of paint- 
ing in Italy from r. I860 to 1910. 
emphasizing technical methods and 
aesthetic conceptions, which pro- 
vides the background out of which 
Futurist painting sprang; second, 
an account of the formation and 
writings of Marinetti up to 1909. a 
summary of the evolution of each 
of the Futurist artists also to 1909- 
1910. followed by an analysis of the 
two painting manifestos and of the 
Futurist paintings executed before 
the group’s departure for Paris in 
October, 1-911 ; third, an analysis 
of the transformation, development 
and expansion of Futurist .painting 
following the artists’ experience 
of Cubism in 1911-1912 and their 
travels in Europe in 1912-1913, a 
discussion of Boccionj’s sculpture 
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received by those to whom it was p„™ m f n v ? f other artiMs in rtnd ■ laslly a , dlf ^ ussltm of lhe 
supposedly addressed : with the 5 al tKn *- Nor did either weariness and sterile controversies 

result that, live weeks hler. in April. ife wr,te 1 rs L fuce ^ real Sf* “ “"dfnnined and then 
1910. (he nr lists hud already been E f hy a "d how Futurist fought about the abandonment of 

obliged to think more concretely SiM*? ° ut beforc im > ^rMconcopUann ottM iu 1914- 
l ■ . With its two Dinior .nrannnpiiiv Rnn. 1915. This is a senstb e arunnp- 


Marmetl] was basically one of .those 
Cerebral homines de lettrex- like 
Breton in later days— who have no 
real visual sensibility and can only 

V tv l In li'/n liiin.K in Ki r . 


Moiigeo io tniitt more concretely ; c I UWWI? lJl0 > 

about the practical means by which cteni n 7cS ' ESF*** ^° C ' 
they could give effect to thefr vague thei [ 


they could give effect t 0 -their vague 
aspirations and were able to make 
' news again, this time with a Maul- 
festo Trt'Mco of Futurist Painting”. 
And (hat is the point at which al] the 
cnnflici.s and complications -set in 


>v msiuj my :i| )U can only C onfli«-i« ™,i .-T 1 • • n «e are not obj{ 

Vniialuo things in literary terms He J- n ' ,fll, ' ls complications set m bfc raised -i D aim 


. ----- milisiciimil Llieir 

allegiance to Cdzanne, in the case of 

X,f° h r H ier ’,, Wbi i e lhe fetter first 
allied hunseff Mth de Chirico and 
then looked to Giotto for guidance, 
rhese are not objections which can 
?! ™ sed . a e ai ^ st Dr. Martin’s 


uiiuvimiu^u iiiiu iuwii 

brought about the abandonment of 
Futurist conceptions of art iu 1914- 
1915. This is a sensible arrange- 
ment because it brings out most 
effectively the lack of consistency in 
Futurist painting, the fadt that its 
aims and levels of achievement 
varied every few months, and also 
the degree to which it was. condi- 
tioned. up to the .summer of 1911. 

Im.i lU.. .L. .!-! 
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revolutionary pictorial 
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By HARVEY 6. SIMMONS .... 

re : 

• < : ■ ■ 93s net . 

Indonesian Political Thinking, 1 945-196.5 

Edited by HERBERT FEtTH and IANCE CASHES 

im- bcii re : 

- agt^mfeiirapd kmrovehw ' ■ r°° K W|JI “IMnaie man 6f 

i’. .-,••• ''.i/:.. 5 1298 Mt 

Information for Mtmogement Decisions : 

By YAAOOV QOtDSCHMIDT ; . ’ ■ i ; , 


r-.-p 1 . ; .V "J--’'- • : iQianet ; I lU Exotic ) 


Dr. Martin is nothing if no t 

ks h s°Inm n .h her ? cdruitic - humour- 
tess approach, writes clearly, and is 

?i! f ai , ns L° describc tind discuss all 

irif Jlas “*"■ read and heard - 
nnd the range is very considerable. 
The reviewer must therefore wel- 
come her volume as the soundest 
most concern rated, intelligent, infer- 

mn hVP nnr? nni^ H ; A .. -I 


The first section of this book, with 
Its analysis of all that the Futurist 
artists found themselves heirs to from 
the Mncchiaioli, the Grubicy 
brothers, Segnntini, Prcviati, 
Mcdardo Rosso, Impressionism. 
Divisionism, Symbolism, Arl 
Nouveau,. “ insidious traditionalism 
and parochialism" as well as 
*' nationalist sentiment ”, illuminates 
all tihe rest of the author’s text. That 
is not to say that it is the most Im- 
portant section, but simply that 


intelligent, mror- ,w musi im- 

mntive and perspicacious account Q f P or feDl section, but simply that 
Futurist painting nnd sculpture be- everything which follows relating to 
l ? i0 81,d .1916 that has yet ,he development of Futurist art jolts 
Therci J 1 i ies its strenglh [He memory and sends the reader 
nvfl h- i a . nd fartHerinore' one back liptc and again to find the 
to Dr. Martin tor ' Brass-roots m lhe first thirty-five 
S r^‘ , ' t 2 Cnl i 0n lQ “ 11 P r 'mo pwes- Dr. Martin Is at her best wril- 
nE^o’i he °^ artistically sig- ing about Futurist art coming into 
clos ' n B Her mind being m 1910-1911, and again about 
and eye? (o.the disastrous ornlnnnii. ts decline. Stn» ia » t«o 


d nd CJ S tof* disastrous pfelonga- 

sense Dr. Martin may justifiably be 
accused of taking, fnr too narrow n 
, v '^° f Hcr subject, For after its 
inception jhe Futurist movement 
built up Into an all-embracing affair 
--poetry, prose, drama, music ' 

aSS 1 ." 8 : smcUa ' 1 nois ®- mathehiatics, 
architecture and politics were in- 
volved as well as the fine aitt-and 
;Dr. Martin s book would havd still 


its decline. She is a less sure guide 
when it comes to analysing what she. 
believes Futurist, art owed to 
Fauvism and Cubism. Dr. Martin 
has managed: to convince herself that 
Matisse. Derain, Vlaminck and 
Braque wore really " wild beasts ” at 
heart and also J n their “. explosively 
colpiired canvases **, that. the. “ most 
typically Fauve expression M is to be 
;°H Dd ,n t *•» writings of Alfred. Jarry. 
and that the Futurist conception oi 


ini! 

£ 

n i. 1ld,, V. i ‘ belated heating. 
10 prcss, °niM type 0 f V] v^ p 
"j ™ grafted 
r " . : 'P« il«oraM« S 

di ”i' h h T t h!,nt1 ' Dr - Mirit 

hi. atav* to*™ 

nd izc h , “f 1 

a . c Diluriq 

ch f? lt , fusc '"[o each work ^ 

he , , lhe spectator 
he P ,cfc, y absorbed by «, Jf- 
S not have beenln 
in !® * Van Gogh. 

■is V1 °tent movement 

nt Pf.JJJP 1 a 7 d whose uje of 

«g " f,0 " ,,n y fle ree, ore 
ee ar,is,s of the Brilcke groat 

ir «»,.I! q ; i ^ ny A Dr Marling 
h that the Futurists saw ai* 
•e by Synthetic Cubist ** 
1 " r :md Picasso in 

. 9 12. before they wen in 

ie j* n d wholly fails io se* 

:s indebtedness to the “i 

!} c n ; etbods .? f ear ly Cubism, 
i •,. e .^ ribes &e Fulurimij 
I- m 1910-11. when they iud 
an original Cubist ' 
J or Picasso, -* 

n objects and space which 
J the ' cubist * mode of-. 

: shite or flux Dr. Martin 
3 ceeds (metaphorically) to «, 
licad and wonder whether 
• and Picasso were. not Ihw 
; flucnccd at that tltneift? 

: theory Since Dr.tfui:. 

. can write on page IS dolin' 
Cubist paintings, Brnquerai" 

I '* posited at bottom an , 
ally static nnd arcWiectoijE 
lute ”, it would seem not 
berately confusing bill ik 
drag in ;i “ state of flux 
“ clement of lime " which,, 
above dcliiMiion, canool ha« 
any purl in their pictorial i 
(ions. 

FTowevcr, there Is one last 
no means ' unimportant i 
which may be made of this 
tidmirnble book. This lime k 
mukcup which is- envisaged." 
ally all the illustraliotjs-r^ 
—ure bunched together at ‘ 
of the book, iVhkih is call 
convenient for Iho reader irfw 
to follow mid check on"lhf* J 
often eltt bora te analyses^ 
content. More awkward): 
great number are of sucj 1 
smudgy quality as to be 
decipherable. Moreover, 
its high price,, this voht 
only four oolonr plates, i 
role of colour in FulurW 
primordial, and oob of tn 
led qn a bronze spulpfu 
second is assigned to % K 
flying birds in which lw, 
virtually of : no impdrUj|C^ 
will find themselves ob 
down other; volumes i 
from the library shelves 
follow Dr. Martin’s at 


“ranging from social derelicts to to say about the cfiect or scserc 
glfl®*" 1 some of the most aggressive anti- security measures and about the 

ip^ea social villains of London’s under- necessity for a positive policy on 

Lgfr Hamilton- world ". (lie reformer’s high-minded- work in prisons- -the most necessary 

ness can seem remote indeed from therapy of all. But there remains the 

rTiiteralurc on the sub- the hideous fuels of daily reality. impossible problem of numbers, of 
r inr inv reform. Eng- . Yet the picture is not all gloom and an institution that is hampered at 
1 L. kQ 0 ^ [o be frustration. Wc .sec what ijic effect every turn by the need to make pro- 
bought by in of u wise governor’s perception can vision fur the vast army of recidivists 

For me n _ p* be, with his sensible application of for whom prison seems to do nothing 
--■priMns and penal trciu- groll p discussion techniques to the at all but to make their return inevij- 
ikr the impression isiiL runn j n g 0 f m e prisoin. And the able. As with so many books of this 
j forii prfe) accounts oi .■ young Lifer”, whom Mr. Clayton sort, one is left with the conclusion 
ine suffered in and tro in describes with such sympathy, that some way must urgently be 
lhe clinical assessments cnicrgcs f ronl t j ie cllgc 0 r his violence found to provide reasonable altcrna- 
.are professionuMy con- trough discovering his ability to lives to imprisonment for many men 
dielr’proWenvi- A rare p U j nt ^ picture of his provides the who at present profit in no way from 
ii the work of ony book with a striking jacket)- The their punishment. Society may de- 
it lape-recordmg toon- jni^jjigent uttitudes of the officer in rive some crude satisfaction from 


“ — 'I** min IIIV »iVWU iiiunw »■ 

of a wise governor's perception cun vision for the vast army of recidivists 
be, with his sensible application of for whom prison seems to do nothing 


group discussion techniques to the 
running of the prison. And the 


lor whom prison seems to do nothing 
at all but to make their return inevit- 
able. As with so many books of this 


ic eiive. mi.vnjiwi 

eb a six months study 
fffliouville. and has pro- 
ikPritttt a detailed pic- 
jiton for recidivists, in 
battle between old alti- | 
haimenl (symbolized by 
i aspect of the building 
ibxw intelligent under- NORMA.N PITTENGERt 

BsriWs T ™ e ,or c rr 

eoiBual freedom to go 1 24pp. S.C.M. Pr 
8d.W get to know whom ■ — 

oi his book is a fnithful \ n J9f,7 Dr. Pitt 
decomplex and discon- booklet called T 
m of a prison com- ... . lt . H . hc 


Consenting Christians 


NORMAN PITTENGER t But he overstates his case-arid, 

granted his purpose, that is to be 
Time for Consent expected— in supposing that an exact 

124pp. S.C.M. Press. IDs- equation can be made between 

heterosexual and homosexual be- 

ln 1967 Dr Pittenger published a haviour in terms of moral judgment. 

. ti t Tn r*n1l TinmmPYIi:il act* " unnatural 


in ivo/ ur. rurciigvi t» u “ - * - , 

hmiklei called Time lor Consent? To call homosexual acts unnatural 
booklet cdiiea in # j s no doubt often a reflection of nta- 

whioh stated the case for a benign vjsljc altitudes Bul lhere - 1S an on to- 

acoeptancc of the homosexual condi- ^ Q g- [efl j difference which cannot be 


Vm lhe nriiciised eve acceptance of the homosexual condi- difference which cannot be 

ft mcrienSed^ reDorler l ' oa - “ nd indccd ot ' homosexual acts evadcd . by references to the undoub- 
iiSv concerned wiih if they were the expression of auth- te dly generous and responsible be- 
S Hc sSes vcrv well entic love and the desire for a per- hav f our of individual homosexuals 

SS^Sno^toUh: S?aTanU U Ss 0 J‘ thcoffiifa^ I JE pSi.H>- ' IlieglHn^ 

KSamenTa nuta lox discussion of the problem. He has fl)r uncertainty and pfiin of so 
Mffli iS w P S now expanded his original essay many homosexual unions. However 
STLn can be tmined (eliminating the question-mark in his l0 ving and permanent they may sgb- 
^ l chutes title in the process) to include lex- jeclively be, as such they cannot 
*8 £ even point n- Wnnism in the range of his study affirm Lhe creative dimension of a 
D and or lhe condu-ons he draw.. lru ly hmnan love. 

Mw as they are by the His book cun be welcomed as u Dr. Pittenger argues not only lot 
otawres that followed refreshingly open treatment of a sun- mi^mce but for a positive recogm 
■(batten Report), the ject which, despite recent liberal ( j on u f worlli in moral terms ol 
k still, as one prison legislation nnd Inc growing ftermis- homosexual love. He appears to b« 
P it, a monk who has siveness or altitudes to sexual oc- uencetl bv the testimony o 1 

i in slate or a pa tie nt haviour of every sort, remains in . iriieulale homosexuals 

Elfle desire to cooperate flic twilight of ethical concern. There serious a > . M I 

"ho wnl in make him is need fur a rculislic undcsianiUna who. "“ l "™ “J. ,tod 0 “ of hi' 
There should be something or the etiology of homosexual be- ropondetl ■ P h others 

choice and lhe hos- haviour as well «s of the social con- argiment. cw 

^Jlion in, it n y good prison sequences it must necessarily create. »ndiim y t l £ on sucl 
An f>i a . P ris » n with a There is even greater need to exam- be dec book veers tin 

i of 1,450 recidivists, fee the traditional cnlcgoriox of partial cviuencc i j cscr jpti v < 


truly human love. 

Dr. Pittenger argues not only for 


siveness or auiiuao. io u r ovcr .j n nuenced by the testimony ol 


^ »Phuto|ionof h« 

iSA-tts or .ho social c.™- 



« CHARLES 



M * SSLS« " s rffiTpSi 

mora l judg ment and Io a^ 'ow Lr Smol'ot dw homosexual world (hc 
bLWMvrexartltty -^such^ and {iS- clubs «nd periodicals, surveys 

sexual acts in particular, can Bc _re- [Wrci hj and a careful 

ccmciled with the JuUcoj^iNtian j i _ B* Qhristian concepts pf 
condemnation of them as inherently, tnuly. . ||g h[ 0 f which He 

sinful In character. Dr. Pittenger s [P v . c pLfelc to reconcile the 
attempt to build up a new under- f^ s osexu ^ s condition With the 
standing of the dilemma, und hre \ Q f the Gospel. But no one 

courageous proposals to resolve it. d worth of his investi- 

must Irwvilably mev. w.lh sevara of his purpose. 


resistance. 
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mon umem al . posture £$ 
(he natural' one of a»tna i .. 
bottle and his glass, tojii^ 
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Psycho-penc 

FRANCES SMART J . 1 . 

Neurosis and Criw* 

Edited by B. Curtis Brown. 

1 78pp. Duckworth, ii 5s. ; 

Dr. Frances • Smart was for _ ten 

'ss^rsagSS-iE'- 

treatment and ip give some 

Of the psychopalhological factors 

they, had rbveale^. 

before the tibok was finished, dm If 

Smart’s work must have. he«i ^ m 
onptbmising environment ot a targ^ 

etiology -of tirimf* to 
^i^kiologlcaL and 
Maa to- crime 

-chsBftdy art followed - W deiajH > w 
'w . tMjftUfWtfi ; Di^&nMl. 






marks of his school wUh .x nolable .he invens^ 

emphasis on. the role of the cofibq . , 

live unconscious and 0 « [Je impo ^ , 

lance of the analvsis of dreams, Bui Th 

there Is little of. the odium psychob - i ll 

oleum that so often emerges In the 
writings of psychologists who. 1 are QimOUntB 
firmly committed to a part.cular, • 
intorpreUilibn of human behaviour. TUg Inrt 
Dr. Smart was evidently a pracUpaJ ,1 IIO LMif 

and humane person, ' SdenC6S 

accounts of individuar patients JUCIIluj 

reveal a warm sympathy; which, as 

some ojtbem ^ 

-ip • r lfntea oy 

As yet pay^hpibarapy ban ° n jy > ■ ; ; | D 

touch a pnall minorjiy o! fee XJnltoJ S 

and.Df. Wtk • ’.V; ‘‘N , 

who would : be most Ukelj|. to prgjh , C||f fifll If 

from individual . Irratmeot, ,Sfee . . MuBljUl 

makes ho •! large claims, but. it . is t tllrinrlcal 

■.HP evident? -tbal ’*#■*?**£ ‘ ^ 

the imforlar^ trf lhw^e- Edited by 

’ w® ^ ^UteWndjifer ^ - ttteeyolujio 

iS^wbritils |rtdng tribu|p)lp ;ja? . -V .. o: 

f. ■y.-* 


^ University of California Press Ltd 

announce their May publications 

Causes of Delinquency 

By TRAVIS HIRSCHI 

DcwrihiK lhe impnriant lies In Miciclj : aliachiiK'iii t«i people «ii»l *n- 
tiiiutioiiH . und conimitincni to couvciUitmul mkil-s-. goals, civ. 85*. net 

Tradition and Creativity in Tribal Art 

Edited by DANIEL BIEBUYCK 

A culled ion of lectures given on the UX'.I .A. campus in which leading 
authorities oil the primitive arts, con tributes! is* an imderstundifig Ol art 
in the non- Western world. ■ * < * s ’ ,,e * 

Contemporary Yugoslavia : 

Twenty Yean of Socialist Experiment 

Edited by WAYNE S. VUCINICH 

An account of the character and development iff Yugosloviu since the 
Second World War, which discusses such major issues as the war-time 
resistance movement. 9ls ‘ net 

Graded Readings and Exercises 
in Old Icelandic 
By KENNETH G. CHAPMAN 

The gramma M ch I treatment, which is strictly descriptive, is well planned 
and the reading passages well olif»cn . , . St-imilm avian .Studies . 

' Reprinted and revised. Paperlnick 24s, get 

New India 1885 : 

British Official Policy and lhe Emergence of tile Indian 
National Congress 

By BRITQN MARTIN Jr. 

The forma lion of the I.N.C. in 1 KK5 set oil a train oT events that ; 
ultimately led to Hie emergence iff India and Pakistan ns Independent 
nations. «* 

The Politics of Formosan Nationalism 

By DOUGLAS MENDEL 

The primary purpose of thi-* book is to explain how Formusanv view 
ilic status of tlicjr native island nc * 

Axiomatisotion of the Theory of Relativity 

By HANS REICHENBACH - 

Translated and Edited by MARIA REICHENBACH. 

Hans Relehenbaeh was one of the five students who attended Einstein V 
Brat course on the theory of -relativity rrt ’ihia' Udiversily oT Berlin in 
1919. ’ . ’ ncl 

Squall Across the Atlantic : 

American Civil War Prtao Cnactf nod Diplomacy' 

By STUART L. BERNATH . 

In November 1861 lhe removal of l wo Confederate cumnitMloiiers by a 
Union officer from the English mall packet Trent brought England and 
fee United States to fee verge of wur. naf 

Pierre Attaingnadt: i 

Royal Prlnier ol Mtuit . . ' : • 

By DANIEL HEARTZ 

Among. fee maity acWeveuwiWB p# the reign , erf Francis I 0515-1547) was 
(he inveniipn of a new method of printing music. ; .«**• «W 
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The Johns Hopkins Press Ltd 

announce lhair May publications; . >’ v |V 

; The Languages; of Critiq^fh and the ! 
Sciences of Wan : 

r -miii'Ky IM%tl«Y ariffEU6fl1l0 ftONATO ' f 

A;deeirt to r^hp. the r potion of illw bUjnAnc rc«^rch coranipdity^ 
jheTInite^ SUMitJs^d feBM wlglnal-papprs pud d|sc^ip)[W. nrt 

Safeguarding .the Public : .- 

' HWorical Ai|tofct8 ‘of Modlcliiit Drtag Control •; 




Edited by JOHN B. BLAKE ^ ; I 
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A poet at Twickenham 
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MAYN4H1) MACK s 
The harden and (lie City 

Retirement and Poliric* in the l .ucr 
Poel ry of Pope 1731-1 743. 

341pp. Toronto I Iniversity Press. 
I.ondon: Oxford Univer.sily Press. 
£4 4s. 

Writing about Pope's celebrated 
grotto at Twickenham. Johnson 
rightly observed that an Englishman 
• "has more frequent need to solicit 
than exclude the sun ’* ; and indeed 
the .spectacle of the invalid Pope 
sitting in this dump retreat, with the 
light from an alabaster lump failing 
upon dripping moss and moist shells 
And glittering from " pieces of look- 
ing-glitvs in angular forms”, is at 
once fascinating and repellent. 
Johnson is right again in associating 
the grotto and some other features < 
of Rope’s five-ncrc garden with the i 
tendency of the studious man in , 
seek relaxation in frivolous mid ' 
ohifdixh amusements. - He might have • i 
- .added that lhts tendency appears to -.| 
pc singularly well developed muons -> 
Ihp English. j 

Yet to dwell too insistently on the V 
-.superficial oddities of what Pope in r 
“ uJ toffldwp Allcrbury called f 
">* MiMIe- kingdom" is to miss its " 
■ deeper significance. In this fine -and a 

• sympnfhclic study Professor Mack 

• makes no .such mistake. He invites J< 
us, indeed, with an insighl and o 
-discrimination that are bbiih admim- T 

. 1 32 w ‘h e- diversified lit He estn te it 
at Twickenham as a- conscious o 
expression of Pope's personality- -a si 

Dersnn:i iiv u>h.'nh ... .. .. 


>Mnds Horace with his poetry oteund Wycherley : later on. they were 
nappy pl-ii remen 1 . I'his back gn»und|r statesmen out of office like Harley 
is carefully explored bv Professor and nnlmuhrni P ■ \r friam Ic noi 1 


n , . .1 , b'ni'riimn ui at iuiiv aDMIlUal CXJ e 

Rostvig, Professor G. It. Hibbard like Atterbury. Swift and Gay and 
and others, but adds much of his later still, they were the young 
OVV [ [ 1 . members of the Patriot Opposition, 

Pope s country retreat was partly like Murray and Lyttelton. Pope’s 
self-imposed, partly forced upon love oF retirement and of cultivating 
lirm by considerations of health, his garden was genuine ; but so too 
habit, expense, sufficient privacy were his involvement in (he world 
for writing, and the ten-mile limit beyond his garden and his increas- 
ror Cal hoi ics which was still on the ing commitment to the political op- 
sin lute nook*. The grotto, too. made position. Those two apparently anli- 
a virtue i.l necessity; for. since the pathetic interests arc responsible for 
greater part ,jf Pope's garden lay on the tide and structure of The 
Ihe other side of a public road, he Garden and the Ci/v, but he insists 
was driven to excavate a passage that .they come together in Pone's 
under the road to reach it ; and so poetry, "where they create a Lk~ 
110 < I'J 0,C Johnson again I "he ex- tole and diastole ". 
traded an ornament from an in- To many readers the mast inter- 
convemenec. and vanity produced a esting parts of Professor Mack’s 
grotto where necessity -enforced a book will be those jn whfch he 
passage . But. Professor Mack makes a detailed investigation of 
suggests, what was Pope's whole the extent to which, after 1730 
WHy of life at Twickenham, famous Pope became actively involved in’ 
I? * nd ,Ls distinguished satirizing Walpole’* regime, and 

MUku: E Walpole ' 


cccdings. but they were certainly a 
good dcai more obvious and unmis- 
takable than some of the insinua- 
tions that Professor Mack invites us 
to ponder in Pope’s poetry. 

A fair example of his careful and 
well-documented mode of argument 
is to be found in his comment on a 
passage in the D/uniml (I, 31-32) 
in which Pope alludes to Bethlehem 
Hospital— 

Where o’er the antes, by his fam’d 
_ , , father’s hand 

sjieiil Cibbers brazen, brainless 
brothers .stand. 


i .m*y 
v • » • 


personality which is at once •• the 
histoncaJ Alexander Pope and the 

°L n hi Bhly UHdiiionnl 
«ortfroptalion between virtuous- sicn- 
flftS -SopbUHcured comip- 
'• -SSkii behind Pope’s villa and the 
©ardeh .he created lies a century of- 

1 K dc £* a £ d coun M'y house literature, 
P 0 ^ «s- Jbnson t 
. 5»raw, . Herrick and' Marvell had 
1 r^Blnbpledi.and behind, -them ng!ijn 


, ■ In'*'' 


•TiiHttMtirf, 




j L r rr au,,re Jor »« more cspcei any wal note himself Hn 
v e *V C owner - the forc - ■ brings to this task acarefu" readme 
of. corruption in high of (be political sub-literature of the 

i 15“ , only an0 her P er ‘°d> and makes good use of he 
frendsn/nend'-.wliat wasallthls chief opposition journal Th e 
if not. an exercise in extracting Craftstmut^For a reader as sensilive 
ornament from inconvenience’’? . and well informed as ProfeS 
From lus grotto, then. Pope Mack. Walpole keeps sorting uT?n 
looked out upon his garden on the the most unexpected p ice? $&£ 
one side and upon the fever limes, indeed, wte^thf £ 
Thames on the other, and beyond brake alarms, and qqjv’rins shade"" 

I hose upon the contemporary world we mav susivrr ih». 7i, ns sn ■ 
° and high finnnce!° of isn'lTnVneYere a aU bu^ 

slock-jobbmg and political Jobbery, .fessor Mack Tdeains here Ihh 
of bribery and corruption, and the imponderables and with ? J25 

£5 wsrsr -s: 

fnends, ns - Professor .Mack reminds., to keep him out nf h? 

p r “ 

s rr of ‘ hS 

nuatod ; men tot litter* lb Wkhk vealed lo thT rtiodVrn read™ ^ 

wonders how effective they were in 
bis own day. The attacks oh Wal- 
. ' ^ m JJ 1 ? Craftsman may have 

(I f , n sufficiently indirect to leave 
gfcv, , I the authors immune to legal pro- 


Thc allusion is to the two statues 
of lunatics- Raving Madness and 
Melancholy Madness -which had 
been executed by Cibber’s sculptor 
father for the entrance to the Hos- 
pital. Professor Muck calls attention 
to the words “ brazen " and ” brain- 
less", and invites us fo consider 
whether they did not suggest to the 
contemporary reader 

a possible- other identity for the brolh- 
. era one brother [Sir Robert Walpole] 
for whom brazen and brass hud 
become, the standard nicknames, and 
one brother [Horatio] who in all oppo- 
sition quarters was unfailingly known 
as brainless, 

Profess-or Maek mny well be- right; 
but however aptly the context of 
Bedlam may suit brainlessness and 
•Horatio Walpole, no one over sug- 
gested that his brother was n fool. 
It is more easy to agree with Pro- 
fessor Muck that iij a later passage 
on the Gazetteers the phrase “ Mon- 
umental Brass ” alludes to Walpole. , 
The words, as he notes, come from 
Dry den’s line on Titus Oates, 
"■Erect thy self, thou monumental 
brass ; but his "further suggestion 
that Pope may have wished to 
imply u kinship between Oates and 
Walpole, " who was believed to 
have manufactured n plot in 1720- 
23 to trap Atterbury is surely too 
remote. This, then, is Ihe pattern of 
Professor 'Mack’s arresting study: 
new insights into Pope’s underlying 
meaning "whose truth convinced at 
sight we find ”, although we have 
never tumbled to them before, alter- 
nating with insights which fail to 
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Professor Mack t 
j Hicnt* recently nut Sf' 1 

i &T- KaIh,cen Mahaffcjj 
had m mind WalpS?2 
scat, Houghton Hall IJS 

some further rMson, oj 4 ^ 
this identification. He d 
I «ursc, that so mc of 2 
15 p °P e s account do nJ 
i Hoorfum,- but he fcJB 
'tiwh discrepancies to 2 

; Resting that they -.2 

1 necessary eseapedause hi 
of prosecution or other 1 
nient". It may ^ 

readers may .still n^" 
limon us a composite ad 
tasteless peer. A serious gUJ 
identifying Timon with w] 
that he Is referred to as ‘d 
and " his Lordship ”, 
was not made a peer uft^J 

• years after the poem wuipd 
R is, however; muchi] 
agree than to disagree rilp 
sot Mack. His book i ij 
organized and dosejy trpa 
ing its evidence together M 
different quarters and' pi 

• pieces together with um 

What is especially efftdii 
book of. this kind is ik 
absence of dogmalim on 
insistence ; his suggestionsart, 
to glide imperceptibly into | 
of his reader, and Lbe Jm 
ency^ to resist discoveries li 
i hasn't mude. oneself rart^ 
chance to come into pb;. 
upshot, Pope's invdYtogHi 
temporary politics 'sa^j 
took in the oppoaftu 3 ^ 
are more fully dtiMdslflte 
established than over. IfeSote, 
all this were net ewurfi^Pr 
Mack has provided hu iw 
some fifty reproductions of c 
porary drawings, paintings an 
ical prints which enrich i# 
illuminate the text. This Ik 
discriminating study is in dc 
ing contribution to the unde 
ing of Pope nnd the. apprccii 
Ihs poetry. .•> 
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Bring out your dead 


J. K. 1). SHKEWHRUKy : 

A Hiiitory nf Ruhonic Pliigiie in (lie 
British Isles 

fifilpp. Cambridge University Press. 

£8. 

In an overpopulated Britain, har- 

assed hy noise, motor-cars, mid in- 
dustrial waste products, depressed by 
buttery farming and (he destruction 
of tile countryside, we may be 

tempted to look back with nostalgia 
lo an. earlier period of our 

history. How good it, must 

have been lo live in a Britain 
free of the evils of industry 
and technology, where every man 
knew his place and lived his simple 
life close lo nature and the rhythms 
of birth and death ! This kind of 
mental a Miction will he rnpidly cured 
by a few evenings spent browsing in 
Professor Shrewsbury's hook, which 
can be regarded as a history of Bri- 
tain between about 1348 and 1650 
from an unfamiliar point of view. 
Where the usual history hook pre- 
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sents people ns they lived, this one 
presents them as they died. It should 
be prescribed reading for anyone 
who helieves (hat there could be, as 
an attainable alternative to a scien- 
tific and technological civilization, 
some form of society in which, 
clothed in white samite, we can move 
ahoul gracefully, uttering beautiful 
thoughts, breathing unpolluted air. 
eating simple unpolluted food, and 
occasionally peeling off our spotless 
garments to swim, joyously naked, in 
.sume unpolluted stream. Such a 
society, if we want it, mny one day. 
he reached by continued scientific 
endeavour, but will never he reached 
without it. The only alternative to 
a scientific civilization, on this for- 
bidding planet, is a world in which 
dirt, pestilence, ’famine and cruelly 
are triumphant. It is the world Pro- 
fessor Shrewsbury describes. 

Pestilence was woven info the 
texture of our forefathers’ lives. As 
epidemic of plague followed epi- 
demic men seem to have carried 
on their lives with a peculiar kind 
of phlegmatic indifference. The dead 
incumbents of quiet country parishes 
were effectively replaced hy the nexL 
victim. Fresh battalions of the devout 
arrived to repopulule plague-stricken 
monasteries and convents. Kings and 
queeiis moved from London to the 
countryside and buck Again lo Lon- 


don. in (light from death. They bad Declined at liyum. in Derbyshire in 
reason lo flee. Henry VIII narrowly 1666. because the rector misguidedly 
eseaped (lie plague which killed persuaded (he villagers to segregate 
three of the pages who slept in liis themselves in the village, and nol 
chamber. There were frequent tn flee. Three-quarters of the popu- 
prayers for deliverance, and civic laimn of 350 died. The more usual 
uuiliorities luok what measures lliey mortality, it seems from Professor 
could. In Leicester they appointed Shrewsbury's figures, would have 
watchmen armed with crossbows lo been about 10 to 20 per cent of a 
shoot at those “viziled people who community during a large outbreak, 
would not be kept in their howses". This, of course, is bad enough. In 
In Scotland women who refused to today's terms, an infectious disease 
remain in isolation were drowned, which killed, in the space nf a few 
or branded on the check, and men months, 10,000 people in a city ol 
were hanged. Yd, as one reads, the 100.000. roughly the size of Oxford, 
impression deepens that people luok would be considered a major disaster, 
plague for granted, as one inure of attracting teams of television camera- 
life’s miseries that had to be endured, men from all corners of the kingdom. 
This may explain why the eontem- Professor Shrewsbury’s thesis 
porary literature contains so liLtle wou ld he weakened if it could be 
reference lo plague. Defoe's Journal shown that epidemics of bubonic 
of the Plague Year, like Mnnznni's plague had ever developed into the 
account of Hie plague in Milan, was pneumonic form. The latter spreads 
written long after the event. Chaucer, very rapidly by droplet infecUon. 
as Professor Shrewsbury points out, j ui;s noL require the intervention of 
was in London during the Great t| )e ra t and its fleas, and is almost 
Pestilence of 1348, and yet The always fatal in a few days. If it had 
Vmterbnry Tales contain only two ever occurred, much greater mor- 


raw 


brief allusions lo plague. 


tnlities than those arrived at by Pro- 


In its purely scholarly aspect the fessor Shrewsbury would have been 
purpose ot the hook is to answer two common. One of the characteristics 
questions. What exactly did con- of pneumonic plague is the coughing 
temporary accounts mean by the »P of blood, or bloody sputum, and 
word " plague ", and haw many Professor Shrewsbury argues that 
people died of it ? Bubonic plague any instance of the disease must 
has an invariable epidemiological surely have been recorded, because 
pattern, arising from the biological the discharge ot blood was always 
relationships between the black rut, "a cause of special alarm to medi- 
thc rat flea, and man, and the effects ev»l peoples ’ . Since no such records 
of environmental conditions — for exist, pneumonic plague could nol 
example, temperature and humidity have occurred. Nevertheless it seems 
— ■ upon those relationships. Pro- strange that over a period of 300 
fessor .Shrewsbury assesses every years, during which many large oul- 
. documented outbreak of plague in breaks of bubonic _ plague, occurred 
Britain in the light of this invariable in . crowded, insanitary towns and 
pattern, and in most cases is able to cities^ there should not have been 
say whether or not the disease in at least a few epidemics or tlie 
question whs bubonic plague; those pneumonic forte. Is it not possible 
which were not bubonic plague he that the authorities, overwhelmed by 
can often diagnose as typhus, small- ; m outbreak of pneumonic plague, 
pox, cholera, or some other disease, might have been more concerned 
On these criteria, the Great Pcs- with the burial of the dead than the 
, tilcnce of 1348-1351). otherwise recording of clinical minutiae? 
known ns the Black Death, was A History of Bubonic Plague in 
probably due to an alternation : of the British Isles is a scholarly, de- 
hubonic plague and typhus. As for ■ tailed, and accurate book which must 
die i numbers of deaths. Professor certainly ho the standard work or 
Shrewsbury is uble to show, by critf- ; reference on the subject for. rqahy 
cal examination of the records und ; years lo come. The general reader 
reference to the biological pattern jj. will probably be put off by Ihe high 
of bubonic plague, that most of the T price, but if he can borrow a copy 
mortality figures have beoii exag- l ho will find. n great deal of interest* 
gertitcd. Probably the worst outbreak; | ing ; material mingled with thp 
of plague in a single community . statistics. 
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syphilis whs known in' the western , ample. VailoU, writing in 1937, sug- ■ 
world well before Columbus and his ; gcsls that whereas 55 per cent of 
men are alleged lo have. Introduced [ Neanderthal ,men died before reach- 
the disease to Europe on their return ing the twentieth year, jtf -Neolithic, 
from America. Dr. Janssens con- , times this figure was reduced to 37 
lends that this could be explained by per cent. But such Mflunienls are V 
a confusiop with yaws, a disease well ; based on a small number of burials . 
known in tjie East. Which produces • and., although suggestive,' hre prob- 
bone changes similar, fo those pro-; , , ably of ho real statistical sigrtfoeffoce. 1 
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disease in a -period which lacks Writ- bian^Amer ca w or jd exchanged a ;llthlc ; people have usually been tgkeh ' ! 

is; it n ^nWiS i :.r s 4hr. %VK°pi5erhS.r-r , - « 0 BU t 

also play a usefol part in th6 foler- . . primitive man probiibly. did not i | vvheq 1 sfody|ng Ihe arm& , 

pretation of history in general. Dr, have 1 much, if any. knowledge of ana- rof a numbef_of nedlithic b^iM fourtd . ■ 
KSs has collected * ^large amoudt £ my: . lhe - killing of besste- was:ikl Furfooi U. was foun^foat injoy- . 

.SL-j Jbu.. u., ftnhhino in.ihekoftif firal skeletons one of the bones of 


subject. 


wL,- Primitive mmi- wi-' blow in a fight: a "parry fracture . ■ 


rccovercu. i •. • «y(oeDce " ot me cause- at fills oonoiupn wareu • 

. denoe of recogtfizable d|wase;sifon-. . long periods, ftweth w L ibes^ 'wouid jiot'bc acoepted pow by the i 
dylitu 1 ankylosans ft present -|B tb« - U is not cleur, Tiow<Vf tr s y l ^ r .;r m ^dicei] profession as a wdfole : ; blit : 
.skeleton' of 'a dfnosaOrfoiindat, ojjeraUGns rir«entpOs- this may ;be teW Ttb-;be cdrplteg .- 
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w. K. C. C.'UTIIJIIK: 

A History or (.reck INiiloaoghy 

Volume ill: The I ■’ i fl li-€_ t*n| u rv 

Enlightenment. 

544pp. Cambridge Uniuvsily Pros. 


Oiief among the revolutions in 
thought that took place in the tilth 
century ^ h.i\ is that whereby the 
inundation.*. of inuralrly and the 
nature and origins of civilization be- 
came the >uhjecK of reasoned debate. 
II is not surprising that this was con- 
nected with a radical change jn the 
conception a] educaiion or at least 
in the kinds of teaching [fiat were 
available. Protagoras was (he first 
of the '* >ophi^ts ", men who taught 
for a fee and who moved front one 
city-slate lo another tillering lectures 
on a wide variety 0 f topics that in- 
cluded grammar and philology. even 
nsi Stoma tics and music, hut above 
a4l rhetoric, the art of persuasion. In 
many way* Socrates was she com- 
plete antithesis of such men, for he 
rarely | m veiled outside Attica except 
.on military service, he neither de- 
manded nor accepted a fee for his 
teaching, and the nut ure iif that 
leaching was often diametrically 
opposed to theirs. Yet wife them, 
aad l ] Jore [ ( lun I'hey. he was respon- 
sible for ma king politics and mnrafily ' 
the subjects of critical inquiry. And 
If the sophists were often unpopular, ! 
Socrates was eventually to die for ' 
ms. beliefs. ' 

The sophists and Socrates are she • t 
subject of the third volume of Pro- * 
fessor Guthries niunuinonlal Mix- E 
/orv of Greek Philawpiiv. The first 
ft" .provide general fl 

intraduclion, outline the " topics of n 
und answer the question a 
Wb.it is a sophist ?■’ There are then f 

^ven chapters, each of which is h 
devoted dfl a particular issue, si 
- he ‘ Nomos Rhysis 1 5 
Antithesis in Morals and Polities ", „ 

“Equal- l 

,ly ; The Relativity of Values and o 


ns Effects on Ethical I henry". 
“ Rhetoric. and Philosophy ". 
r " KalionaIKt Theories of Religion ’’ 
and " Can Virtue be Taught? ", Purl 
One end.s with a chapter entitled 
ws ‘ " The Men " that Minunuriycs the 
niuin contributions uf each of the 
principal -.ophislt in turn. Pari Two. 
in on Socrates, is shorter, and simpler 
h ,n arrangement, and consists of three 
ie chapters, “ Problem and -Sources ", 
ic '* Life and Chnraclcr " and " Philo- 
•- soph ic ul Significance **. 

Once again the qualities for which 
the first two volumes have justly 
e been praised are in evidence. Chief 
1 among these qualities arc rhe lucidity 
f the author’s w iling, the judicioiis- 
ness or his opinions a nd [he comprc- 
, hensiveness of his treatment— a 
comprehensive ness that extends not 
only lo his account of [he ancient 
’ material, but also to his full refer- 
ences to the works of modern .schol- 
ars'll ip. He has analysed and evalu- 
ated the contributions of hundreds 
oi modern interpreters, and his 
patience in noting divcrgem views - 
even where those are fairly bizarre 1 
or obscure, or both is remarkable. \ 
Hie frequency of his references to 1 
the work of Professor Untwsleiner is 1 
testimony rather to Professor Giiih- 1 
lies generosity k> his professional 1 
colleagues than to the value of the ; 
former s interpretations of the !' 
sophists. Like the two earlier 11 
volumes, this one give-; not only a ? 
vast synoptic view of a period of S r 
Greek thought, but at the .same time * 
very full documentation on the 11 
slate of the question " on many 11 
points of scholarly controversy. ° 
One important difference marks P 
out the treatment of the subjeot-' . 
rtuitter In this volume, anti this is 
apparent already in (he title. The ll 
rifth-C eitlnry Enlightenment, In 
Ins preface, Professor Guthrie it 
speaks or the “ temptation to disiiur- si 
siveness - that wns ' ■ th 


tirccve Ml Inter perMe of l:ur.ipenn lhis leads to a point about Profes- 
IftMS- "Mudlng ■/* Renaissaiux*. the M »r Guthrie's treatment of the Greek 
Enlightenment nl llie vcvcnit-cnili alltl ni^rori-,1 iu-lf t ° . 

eighteenth centuries and n..i least our .™ f ‘ Chapter four is 

own (mu bled nge. cm tiled . The Nomos - Physis ' 

Antithesis in Morals and Polities " 


of all work for music 


i run oi a renewed -siuoy and under- an oligarch or a democrat, but each 
standing of the thought of the strives to set up the kind of coast it u- 
ancicnf world lion which would be to his own 
The work is liberally supplied with advantage ". Yet in the subsequent 
references to seventeenth, eighteen ill, pif 6 * the role of practical politics is 
nineteenth and hveniierli-ceniury Ml - Ic Jessed. The author’s sland- 
L'Omparative maicrial. A thirteen-line ,s P^ d ^niin;imly an inlellcctua- 


i ■‘-Terences to seventeenth, eighteenth, P a l» c< the role of practical politics is 
nineteenth and riven rierh-ceniurv ,M . te diM -’ usscd -. The author’s sland- 
com para live material. A thirteen-line j]° m ' ,s P^ d °niin;intly an inlellcctua- 

«r T- .y h - v rec,,ie,r ' 

Outer, hnipmri.Mii # nut Politics " many .irguments that might be 

appears on page 59. after which though l to be ethical or political. 

Professor Guthrie writes : i his pas- and so to deal with purely prac- 

sage. which so well describes the I ' CI1 * n J ilUcrs - depend in fuel on 
changing climate of thought in fifth- JS* 1 ! Philosophical issues ”. 

century Athens, was in fact written whereas one of the strengths 

about seventeen th-ceniury Hna- ,1 . ■ discussion is the careful 

land’’. A. H. Campbell and lord . fhe interrelations 


land". A. H. Campbell and Lord i";'. ysls .ff . rh * interrelations 
Devlin are quoted nl length lo illus- T, 1 ,!-™ *ft hlcal and epistemological 
Irate [he controversy beVrvea, writ- lhe P ,lrt . P^' by such 

ten and unwritten law. Extensive 2S?, n - c ?° l !? onilc . and social ex- 
passages from Barker’s intraduclion JS" J J1 ”“ enc,n ? an ln dividu. 
to Gierke’s Natural Law are used in - h(l » !“ de \. 1* considered, 

the concluding section nr the chapter 'I omos ’I*? 1 * chapter un- 

oii nomos (law. convention) and- the complexities of uitcllectual 
physis (nature), and understand- P° s,IIO,l J -but the question of how 
ably enough Hobbes. Locke, Hunic , h e relatei! t0 ’ or were brought to 
and Rousseau figure frequently both :„ C , llr ° n, . issues of Poetical politics is 
m that chapter and in the' next. rel,: 8!iled to a very minor role, 
entitled “ The Social Compact ”, The Another or the strengths of Pro- 
Sumay TIme, s Disraeli, and Bertrand fessor Guthrie’s work is the use he 

the techniques, of rhetoric, which at J u,ir-.l Jl? , ‘ Ccnlliry 

one point Professor Guthrie com- M 11 ra "tickground. The sophists 
pares with advertising. Elsewhere htf.* cann< ? t he isolaLed, as he justlv. 

brings together A VP.r iitlil Ar.*hnlnu' icmiirks. from Iho OlXllfAlll MAM., mi. 


provided by lha analoaiils, which 1 
found inescapable, between this period 
of intellectual and moral ferment in 


pares with advehisina. Elsewhere he'. C1,nnqt be ,so 'aled. as he justlv. 
brings together Ayer and Archclaus. remarks, from the contemporary 
-S t il po and Bishop Butler, Demoeri- world, from writers like Thucydides 
ms and Sartre. Euripides. Aristophanes and the oru- 

Thcse comparisons certainly add tors, though he adds ; "at the same 

sion of the vT “ ny t0 «* 

the render may he rather dazzled 0 Ul ™ i 0 dcvcJo P im ° a history of 
than enlightened by many, of them Greek literature had, for obvious 
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than enlightened by many of them Greek literature had, for obvious 
H « bombdrded with continuities . t0 resisted ", The balance 

in and analogies, but he wilj sometimes , bal he strikes is an excellent one. 
Hnd it di flic ult to distinguish be- i ,mc and a 8 {lin texts from Thucydi- 
tween the two : it is often far from ’ . and Euripides especially are 

clear which similarities are due to c,ted lo 8 real effect to illuminntc 
the fact that later writers, had ^ onle nipo r ary problems or the cli- 
aclually read the ancient lexis; mate of opinion. Indeed these wril- 
which reflect constant features in the C1S , oftcn PfoviUc our sole first-hand 
way in which certain ethical and f vidci1uc for particular beliefs— tis 
political issues have been debated; or example Euripides for the 
and which are merely fortuitous. ‘ !x P r cxsion of certain attitudes lo- 
Alongside the evident that illus- J w ! n,s s I«vory : "one thing alone 
. the longevity of fundanicntnl hnn 8 s „ shame .upon slaves, the 
Greek inai^ih, m()rc u I tent ion name ■ ' • 

, h j ,v f teen paid to the radical . This absence of hard and fust 
munnterpretalions that Greek ideas distinctions between different cnlc- 
siiffered’.even at the hand, of those Buries of writer mises a di fic ltv 
■Sl Ct ? , ,? Cd t0 have direcl k 'now- about the extent of what Prafessir 
hi he 1I dn , e |f nt authors and who Outhrie describes as the " profes- 
explicitly aligned, themselves on one sionul class ” of 1 the sophists He 
a mher slde.of an ancient cdntrp-. spei.ks of.the lack^ ^ of inS of ,he 
versy: as they ithderstood it. schists in natural fcicnc^H^piys 

Professor Guthrie is; as ' one °S. n * : one unimportant exception, 
should iexpect. ex ire me I v careful to l h f ls l . r « e of*e individuals that he 
analyse precisely how such slidnerv * ,th ’ - Bul P rob lems in natural 
and opaque iechis as nomos physis ’ 2* be debl,ted nnt 
dike, philiit, liopionoln und ilonom/fi b «r ? hl C lf 0 *^ 1 * rs such us Di P' 

. w?re used by Greek writers, de volina fwh? ApoI1 ° n,a a P d Democritus 
unariy; pages (p documendng cheToQL his se , cond 

V meaning and development df ’siich - ^ bul 4lsp by many of the 

. ran^, af their fifth-rtnlui'v us,b 4 ! lrealise5 - And 

.. Bui; he rarely undertakes even a hnnf °L h t S .M 1 ??‘ llers . il PP^ ar 10 haVc 
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■-{■ate '* A "c' iw U,sl ‘" ,d "• Ttemc of Exodus 

S5?£ ^ " be 'S- “ ra«My ora* in MIIioh', Pofcmira ' 

• Ka "& ■ 

■ ■ S ^: v mon ^ lhc A^on** on.th* Wriline of History V 

■ :■ Renovation to&JS*? ' 

s ^ t"d 'he'Soat of Silence in Sa„»o„ . 

: . 

.SIjGrmail PfawSi ins, ** Ramson’s Cntharsis “ " *;*V ' “ . ' ' * T. 
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Editor 


■Bui; he rarely undertakes even a brief b^cn nQ T u llri^ / PP ar ! ? haVc 
'■ ^xaipipation of the equally coniiilex J v doctors, indeed 

key terms l hat irecur in (he nass.iWv Ed! R tlpnp, 2 of medlCine al all, 
- from, seventeenth and elgKmEVx flpd Wfblc 

century writers that he cites Again TTm ■ Bnd °t her subjects, 

' s ^ite ho ^ d 

■i.#g mg^M: argum'emk used bv S !?. Bduc » ,l0n in the fifth cert- 
Cither 1 >ide are | Rarely intcllmjbfe As *^ 0r t COD1 Pl ex than he 

• Prqf^sOr . Quthric himself 8 i,i ’one rise® nf ? ln disc Mssing the 

[■ potato j^arks,'- the same L nC R ry , . M a Profession 

•abstract principle? can be invoked, in > id ?L !' C ° ^ oul ' d bave been taken 
1 report dfemefrlcallv nnnncaSSf. f?' ,bc ! no . 1 'hat there Were manv 


vsis ’ su -bjectivht,.i« 

&■-. ans'.r^^ia 

nter- ». Ule «•" he lauchi & 
gest- 

i'ber ,.4, her. ' hC '"°' c » “ 

each , . j 

tfu- , ^nsidcring ih e oid J 
own 1 talo. Professor Guthrie J 
ueni that this can he used only -J 
2J :,S what says is both J 
‘ S >ns,s,cm and not in cod 

ilro- \ h t C J 

thal |' ,nd ‘h"* 1 believd io be M 
be inconsistencies cqrtaink ra 
ical, Protagoras’s views as ft 
rac- Guthrie presents them. 
on subjectivism that he ascribm 
qtb« ! ag ° r ’ ls is al odds both p 
eful ,mp ‘ ,rlanl doc tnne thal vin N 
ons J liu t r hi and with the as«nn 
ical “ wme appearaneex are bn 
uch others, though none in 
«- Indeed after quoting (hi) i 
au- Professor Guthrie say?; "fc 

un- do,,btcd, y. the epis[cinofc|b 
ual feP icni doctrine of compe l 
ow tivily breaks down". 
l0 Again he writes that ,; h 
s j s ras’s innovation ivns.to acki 
reputation sis a political aij 
thinker without supporting aq 
™- ical party, attempting p| 
lie reform, or seeking power n 
ra- self ". Yet Protagoras helped^ 
i r y rile legal code of Thurii, auj; 
sts b ‘ s Pul it ical sympalhjes, ft* 

, ; Guthrie goes on lo sped < 

“ invincible respect (or fe.< 
W cratic virtues of jusliff 1 ;ifej(| 
cs. other men’s opinionj sad 0) e ; 
"a- cesses of peaceful pciwsSufts 
n e basis of comniumil Hfe^TOt 
^ mocratic " “ respect for'othei 
. opinions" provides, perhaps, 
01 clue to a different synlhess ■ 
us main strands in Protag 
ce thought. 

ic. In Part Two. the authors ol 
li- sympathy for . .Socrates Hiss 
re every page. Threading ,hs 
tc through the tangled problems] 
li- nature uf the evidence, he iKia 
l- there is a hard core of t&cisft 
id can confidently be altfib'si-a 
is Socrates, and he proceeds lij'j 
ic this both to the ideas of the » 
)- and fmorc cursorily) lo Ik 
ic doctrines of Pktlo. Some ft 
e will be alarmed; when ft* 
Guthrie ' speaks . of his fttfi 
;i pei-sonal acquit intance with Sb 
which . ' ’ 

V sives ii cerinin enConragemegM 
r oven say a iiftridn ripl"w| 

- particular philosophical ' 

s question, lo say: "No, I ratXjjj 
r. tliat Sdcrates himself would Ml 
‘ like that ", or “ Yes, tbat-liffga 
should have expected Socramj* 

But in fact his inierprfSM 
I Socrates, are, up always, ■!« 
I supported with evidence a(4B 
• mcnL, He certainly lakes.MH 
i line on a number of quesl' 1 -*® 
I scholarly opinion i£ split 
middle; there is no douw« 
view, that Socrates did tefie vM 
immortality pf the ^soui. for CM 
Yet,' as, always., he prosenOB 
on both. sides of this argiiti^B 
on this, as op eveiy other IjOT 
issue, the reader- is i ' n ‘ <ir ^M 

- the interpretation' .-devel Q P^M 
volume differs seriously 

of (he majority oL scholfl^B 
historians of Greek' phtlo?^M 
impressed their philosoppi®JjM 
ality more firmly pn tnw »SB 
But, 'for those who' wsn- BsH 

above all to be sdund t ; )|M 
1 Guthrie is incontestably th^^B 
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r crEtt’ART Bach recitative ? The gramophone 

t« r has done a good deal to present 

P oblivion blighting the laurels which 

* singers won in their lifetime, as it 

Miflli- *■- l - s used to do in the past. It is therc- 

— — fore fori una-tc that Dccca recently 

y nil nisi vcrum was the reissued on a long-playing record 
a-ratl of a man who some of the few songs recorded by 
1 ' i[ V out it into practice Wilson thirty-five years ago. when 
ryJ n ma0 would not recording technique was less ad- 
Vitncctl than it is now. tliun B l. even 
ifiih through life m so there is no record of his most 
b. but it follows thal one distinctive contribution to the sing- 
bst could be predicated er’s art, the Evangelist’s narrative in 
OTiiy. .In fact many Bach’s Passions. Fortunately again. 

™ ‘ . .... Smwilinr nnnn lUS. 


iiy. r — • ■ 

Admirable qualities went however, even ih this matter some- 
p nVin w hn diti tbinfi b,is been retrieved ; Lady 

,**?*“? Wilson prints in an appendis Si 

Mb in Britain through 1 »* 

ga) decades, Stcimrl 
bk singer, administrator, ^ 

tijodicalor. translator of I mi -i p Qri/ J f c 

d&amaflof nil work for I 1 UC dllUL 1 C 


Sleuart’s own account of llic prob- 
lems of Bach’s recitative and his 
own well considered and well- 
Proven solutions of them which he 
contributed to Music anti Letters in 
Moreover she is able to sup- 
plement ii with a revealing story 
from (lie pen of Jean Hamilton 
(Lady Kcdcliffe-Maudj of her and 
his study of these very problems 
with Wanda Landowska. 

the biographer also quotes des- 
criptions and critical estimates of 
Wilson’s art, of which the outstand- 
ing feature was undoubtedly his 
delivery, , which means' not only 
articulation but timing, vocal inflex- 
ion und projection. The voice had 


been impaired by a bullet through 
his right lung, so that the possibility 
o( his becoming a Heldentenor laid 
gone. But this limitation of his field 
of operation also extended il by 
turning him to madrigals and so to 
the foundation of lhc English Sing- 
ers, who revealed a virtually un- 
known English music not only to 
their fellow- country men bill to 
Europe and America. 

After his singing days were done 
Wilson held a succession of admin- 
istrative posts with the Arts Coun- 
cil. the B.B.C., Covcnt Garden, an’d 
the Birmingham School of Music. 
For one of these he was given a 
knighthood ; two of them ended in 


angry breaks Even so, though his 
tactics in orre of these cases were 
certainly wrong, lie achieved vnlu- 
able results by precipitating some 
fundamental changes. It is jn deal- 
ing with these stormy controversies 
thid Lady Wilson shows her skill, for 
in spile of the fact that there me 
few more boring topics than othor 
people's quarrels, she makes clear 
the issues, is fair to the opponents, 
and provides documentary evidence. 
They arc part of her husband's life 
story und illumine his character. 
She also manages to convey with a 
proper restraint the charm and llio' 
wit which mingled with the acerbity 
to keep it clear of rancour, 


,ii , 

£ True and false nature writing 


phy, in which these 
« put on record in just 
tyte of particularity, has 
n by his widow. Il is a 
ndeitaking for one so 
his (o write of a man 
stormy winds were a pi 
of the hazards is special 
loot degree of coniniit- 
fes&ry lo anyone who is 
biriu dealing with some 
pfa figure, such as. say. 
td Scots, but lhe alight- 
kmim-suggcstivc and 
(Sakftge of the subject, 
f Stewart has through 
luce the detachment 
lift Ihe commitment, 
ia her own right an 
fciubjeCl is publics and 
ifv which independent 
f t prime qualification, 
iuphins, she was .Stcuuri 
jie for only a bare five 
■e end of his life. As a 
.W known and admired 
* Ddrrgraduate at Ciun- 
teing the forty years of 
Hs Ac hnd no contacts 
JI- In 1961 she was a 
« was a widower, both 
JKMly bereaved ; they 
*m a hnnquil period 
lift together. 

6a .Wilson’s life had 
foil tranquil ; an iron 
•nce. wir wounds nnd 
■pfo, divorce, libel and 
in administrative 
fu aecbnipanfmcniH of 
■AHor'ihis last, the 
.of. the narrative, how 
to convey to u later 
sjnewr hcard it ihe 
•P*'- jaflc sion of a 
of a phrase, the 
j? interpretation jn an 
T 011 ^ ^ Sohubcrt lied, a 




WILLIAM COOKF. : 

Edward Thomas, A Critical Bio- 
graphy 1878-1917 
292pp. Faber'und Faber. £2 I Os. 

One of Ihe problems in dealing with 
Edward Thomas is that he scorns lo 
belong to two different tradition? of 
nature writing. In his prose he stood 
near Ihe end of a tine of literary 
nature-writers, of whom Jefferies was 
probably the best, nnd Beverley 
Nichols the last— a line thal corres- 
ponded to the last decline of English- 
men’s vital relations to their own 
natural environment, It produced 
writing that wns over-written, self- 
conscious, and on the whole senti- 
mental, as the ends of relationships 
lend lo be. The nature that it des- 
cribed was tamed nnd personified, 
and for that reason, no doubt, 
appealed lo readers who were not 
themselves close to the essential 
natural world— to gardeners nnd 
Sunday walkers, rather than to 
countrymen. 

Bul Thomas was in his heart a 
countryman, and it pained him thal 
circumstances should have made 
him a nalurc-journnlist. Otic finds 
in his prose books a growing con- 
tempt for lhc activity that lie was 
engaged in. Of The icknleid Way, 
for example, he wrolc : “ This book 
. . . was lo have been a country book, 
but I sec that It has turned out to 
lie another of those books made out 
of books founded on other books.” 
By “ country book " he meant 
another kind of relationship — the 
direct relation of the countryman to 
his environment ; bul ll was already 
too late, in the early years of this 
cenLury, to write that sort of book. 
The country itself, as Thomns sadly 
recognized, was shrinking, fading, 


declining before the mechanization 
of everything. “The flocks”, he 
lamented, “ no longer feed much on 
the hills, and, except when folded In 
squares of turnips or mustard, are 
■seldom seen there. They have be- 
come more and more a kind of liv- 
ing machinery for turning vegetables 
into mutton." That nicchunieul 
nature could sustain neither country- 
men nor country books, and it is 
hard to imagine what Thomas could 
haw written in prose if he had sur- 
vived rhe First Work! War. 

Thomas’s poetry is another matter, 
and another tradition. It is, one 
might say, "countryman poetry"— 
a tradition that includes Clpre and 
Hardy as well as Thomas’s friend 
Robert Frost. This sort of verse k 
based on an affinity with nature too 
deep (o be sentimentalized as love : 
it is tough, often bleak, honest, nnd 
unliterary. The best of it is so plain 
as to be timeless. For Thomas, 
poetry like this was an escape from 
the falseness of “nature-writing" 
that came to him naturally, at the end 
of his career. One can sec now ihnt 
it wns his true medium that he burst 
into in those Inst -few months ; hut 
one can also see that the verse was 
only possible because his growing 
contempt for l h& earlier, florid prose 
had tempered jus mind to the hard, 
bare ironies of his verse. 

Mr. WUUam Cooke has focused 
his study of Thomas oh these two 
traditions of nature-writing, and out 
of the connexions and tensions be- 
tween the two be has made an ori- 
ginal, and valuable contribution to 
Thomas criticism. He calls his bonk 
“ a crjlicp! biography ", by jvhjch bp 
means a two-part study, flrs| the bio- 
graphy, then ibe criticism. The bio- 
graphy is condensed, correct, and 
adds very little to what already exists 


in print. The criticism, on bbe other 
hand, adds a good deal. Mr. Cooke 
has drawn upon previously unpub- 
lished letters to Frost, and on unpub- 
lished prose sketches from which 
Thomas drew his poems; working 
from these and from the published 
materials, he develops a convincing 
account of the growth of the man. 
his mind, and his art. By setting prose 
examples beside verse quotations, he 
makes clear that from the beginning 
a sparse poetic imagination Jay 
shackled in the florid prose, and that 
the end in verse wns inevitable. 

If there is one weak spot in the 
critical section, it is in the chapter 
where Mr. Cooke turns to Thomas as 


a “ War Poet ", He seems driven 
here to take on every critic who h&s 
commented adversely on Thomases 
war poems, or has suggested that 
there nrc not very many poems that 
properly belong under that heading. 1 
But lo Lhc common reader those 
critics will seem on the whole con- 
vincing; and certainly no one turns 
lo Thomas in quest of the true feel- 
ings of the First World War. 

Mr. Cooke includes an appendix 
dating Ihe poems, and another on the 
manuscript poems. References and 
bibliography are meticulously 
thorough, and add to the permanent 
value of this dedicated, thoughtful 
book 


Writer of Wales 


T. L. WILLIAMS i 
Camdoc Evans 

108pp. University of Wales Press 
for the Welsh Arts Council. 15s. 

Lhis is the first to appear of a 
commissioned series of short studies 
called "Writers of Wales", pub- 
dished by the University of Wales 
Press for the Welsh Aria Council. 1 
The format is ' tall, nfcrrtw, slim, 
nricj elegant ; the contents consist of 
a ' prolonged. Informative, '' and 
agreeably uoportentous essay and a 1 
' llirte-page selected biography. 
Evans was discussed at some length 
by his friend and one-timo neigh- 
bour Gwyn Jones in Lhis journal 
little more than a year ago (January 
9. 1969), nnd the marked peculiarity 
of his lire and character, tne ’unique 
and savagely debated nature- of his 
writings, and the continuing noto- 
riety attendant upon every mention 


of his name in Wales made him < 
natural opener for the scries. 

Mr. Williams appears to know, 
everything Evans wanted to be 
known about Ids life, plus some 
things he did not ohoosc to parade;- 


and he has sensibly given most of 
his. descriptive and critical pages to , 
the best and nt the snme time best.j 


known of ihe writings. The soari- j 
tying ;oqrIy stories, especially In My y 
People (1915), the mordant novel;!: 
Nothing To Pay (1930), a fowl; 
niilde^ stories from the last period, 
and a handful of pen-portraits nnd i! 
journal-entries arc likely to prove 1 1 
the irreducible core of his lltot&ry'j 
work. Mr.- Williams makes a cool-jj 
approach in his heated subject, is ■] 
always -looking for the man- behind 
the. legend, and generally manages: l 
to find him. This excellent little 
book brings whrit promises' to be an 
instructive nnd authoritative venture ■ 
off to a good s (art. ' ; 


April Books ... 

7: J- OWEN ALDRIDGE, Editor 
; v»ff^ PA *ATIVB LITERATURE 
.' KP t * r >ntl Method 

i ;. rjtnouah stressing relationships between authors, literatures, and movements, 

< U r - Aldridge contends that the most Important of ell literary relationships is 
V ■■ 2* wtween literature end life. This principle Is reflected In the seventeen 
v- here assembled from the fournal Comparative Literature Studies. 

^ mols/362 00016 ff 334 pagas/75s. 

n- GUBACK 1 . 

[..2*P WERNAtiONAL FILM IMDUrrRY 

E ^ rop * and America elnea IMS’ • ; , 

igNBinahtudy of the economic relations between th* American and European 
since World War II. Among the subjects covered dre the relation 
EOim export to film content, protection devices, inlprnaltohsl economic 
'• *B»ie m enie, international co -productions and government- Industry 

^'55* n8h! pp- '• . . 

| '^^j?M'330B0 B/244 pagea/BSs. ' -;Y 

®|fe HAVlLAND MILLEB. Editor 

OF WHITMAN CRITICISM ' y* • . , . 

§ collection of critical articles, Mr, Miller make* the first attempj 
fet from the voluminous commentary that has surrounded Well 
jjncp 1855. By presenting tpa ertteles In historical order, he Is aplo 
iJBPVWpte, changing trends iq- literary taste and intellectual concern. In 
^l^^woed over the past hundred ye»s, r \ r : 

jf 1 1,5 J/358 paghsflC^S. ' ■ - y :j-.j ,r ' ! 

; . ;■ ■ ' V ■ ' :• .... •’ • * ' ; - 

•J.rboiiv op comedy 

m til thf ipelor theories of U*e»fflfc from Plato w Bergson and jwwjj-- 
SPWa&flnlttone of wR. hutbpur, and the ridiculous.; making 9 ,ear ,h ® 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS 

MR. PENRQ9C .’i 

The Journal of Penrose, Seaman . 

Through a feet bf literary dateotion/E^avId pickason has discovared (he original 
manuscript of what may possibly be the first hovel ever written in America. Williams 
completed the novel, a rousing yarn resembling Robinson Crusoe, during his iwenty- 
nlne years In the American colonies (approx. 1747-1 778). 

Indiana f2B3 15460 21384 pagetfSBs. , ; .. 

JAMES J. WILHELM t •- ;/ : - ' X;.’-. ■ -r;; ■ > 

SEVEN TROUBADOURS , \ ’ - ■ 1 

Hie Creator* of Modern Verse . . 1 

Professor Wilhelm hits selected seven distinct lyric poets, of the 12|h and 13lh 
centuriBB — among (hem Duke William IX of Aquhalne, -Mercabrun; fietnart Be 

.• a . » . , -Sr f.A ri,.jki - 'AMaJ-UiM MtiAAi««i 4Ud*>kMk«rriiila( /lAntT/i 0l}lO3 of 6 8 Chi 


Vantadpra artd Jauffe ^udal — awlhw ravaale 
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unnibn ■■ 1 > 

JOrge Litfs Borges - . v-’:,-' • ’. r ’; 

, Readers who are Iptrifliied, though ofteomyififledi by the Intel- ;* "• ■ ' 'L ‘ 

[ectual fantasies of Jorge Lule Borges- vyll! find; this book s . ir^Tri^' 

rwefa Ion, a skeleton' key to one of the mostfundamental arid s * ... : M ..ft 
.baffling aspects of Borges' fictions: the pattern of.-symbolism 

with an inner. maeiilng. r )• [•". 

Jejtas/292 7001 6- 41 190 pages/57a: ■ y ’ • . 1 ' -’- [< yy L , ; ■■ ?■ 

NATHALIA WRIGHT, Editor \ y . ' rf » . . :■ -, AMERICAN 

THE COMPLETE WORKS OF WASHINGTON -IftylNO rfs. lj lU | U p DC I TV 

jourijetiend Notebooks, Volume }f l»|V t nb l |T 

r Flrtt vSlurrjs of ah edition, undel! Ihe.genM ^oilihfjP; of Henry ; ; r ; - p *1 D|_lC U C RCj 
: A. Po'cHmahh, of one of thi rnbet pmHfipand Important of Ampdojin S-T I V 

authors which will comprise 28 volumes, whluh fa» Into ;f oqr , . Q D Q ll D . IT Q 
major divisions -^oriflinsl: literary Works In 18 volp|riei, -;■■ i -T; ".rT-r . V \ - 
journflld fGf fn ^ .j jjif' Whitfield; !•. 
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Words in Sheep's 
Clothing 

MAKIU PI* I 

* Wurth in Sheep'* clitMnni: ’ jiic iit'it\cl 
wmif.v. J he. .lie s!v .inil thilli and 
nu'iuii in iii^Il'.iiI. I heir mviiniiigs li.ivt 
been iMihsi.iidy dia aged in orik-r to 
manipulate opinion: liiey forte a lm- 
tener to respond L-nnMionally uilliout 
Ihnujrhi. I ins hunk ciploies Mic 111.1 ny 
use* oJ At'ureE wurdi. e\pusi. ifa-ni fur 
wh»t |ln y .ire. and illn.Mralct nhal man 
cun do lo a lanxiJiijtf'n Mh.m biliary if 
he really sen Ids nnnd In ii. 4 <).t 
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Musical 

Impressions 

Sefn litmi ft, an Putti Rum Jifitifa 
Crilithm 

Edited by HI2RBHRT A. 

LEIBOWITZ 

Although RoscnfcJd »mlc extensively 
on many subjects during Jiis life Lime, 
ho, was best known ns a music critic, 
amf he excelled particularly in his writ- 
[ngs on modern music. This volume of 
twenty nine essays brings together his 
essential writings on modern music; 
they, constitute a passionate und lueid 
history of miKic since Wagner. 4 Ai 


The Elizabeth 

' Passage of a Quetn 

LEON AR D A. STEV EN r S ■ 

The farewell of the first R.M.S. Queen 
C/iMwt/i marked the end of an era, an 
ora. of unsurpassed luxury and leisure- 
]incs5jifli)ni. in the pages nflliis 'richly 
detailed account ' -of her Vdvnge 424. 
we Mn ohee again' luvour iW elegance 
vftnd excitement 'of a - fcnWwife bfT the 

QF.'. ' I dust rated Jftr 


The Shape of 
Intelligence 

The Evolution »f ihf Hitman 'Brain 

H'. CHANDLER ELLIOTT ■ 

> I I'i I' I i • • ‘ ' I 

To htfi^hfcit Hie reader's 11 tide rslari ding 
of the nature' of lmclligence, Dr. 1 till jo tt 
‘» n t«sl9 human' Eire, with other fqtms 


To the Editor 


* Jj|tGr2rKm VPrtllQ ?' c •'“td' 1 lo »w can he left with a choice 
unttainiJl YCIMIS between existing institutions and the 

Cnionfwiw, ’ n f vv educational technocracy, which 

Otlvfl(ISn) Sjliready some of the names and posi- 

(i: r _i .1 , ■ . , l,ons arc sufficient indicators- have 

dT ^ Gavk P ffnri| h ?li^ l«\ be ii ll.icU-.il by much more in common than the con- 
Z*’ r» il 2 lT nl 2 ,/ ,hu llll|ni <itc veniional contrast will allow. 

wrano Idn 1 .mi rea ^ has s ° [ 11 M i,,dccd in ll,L, « se:i,cs that I 

1 do 1,01 everyone to go tried lo analyse the consequences of 

[ “SJ-Jf hls ■** ^ Mr. I.eavis’s whole argument, and what 

S,.. n w ' ' 1. Lnuw that the 1 wrote in Commentary can. I think, be 

£? fjr ■ ! forms of h'ghcr cduca- applied as it stands (hut changing 
1'®,": Jjj* ■ ,, ow*. is something “higher" 10 " university “ if [but Is 
apace. And what he wishes! to his most recent lew 
neither I nor Dr. Leavis nor anyone else lure. 

can stop it. So I want to phtu for' this -RAVMnMn wn r 1 avic 

I5 V [^ < TS!U 135KS J “ US Col,e8e ' Cambridge/ ‘ 

SSS'Sr! 

does. 1 tiUhk D. H. Lawrence bps rather supporjers I off Lord Snow T -isk on 

Sn 0 ow- WJ<d n°"r ,odispc P* c ,hl ' h £ p - that the disputants be Mr. and. in or 
mow. and if universities are 10 have matter of which I have knowlcdn 
Advanced Institutes of Materials and Mr. I .eavis is not. 

Mathematics and Social and Strategic In the lecture ilmi vnn ha..n .. 
StuiHes,, they ought to have institutes printed he said that, “ week „fier wee 
^LUmry Studies as well. Thru is what fella wing, thel appearance " of his Riel 

8^oaff hL SCeraS t0 mnl and 1 vvqi * ,d mo,,d . )n ' tHe [Spt+tator . ^ibl 
support mm. papers- (JomUpmuIenee columns an 

PHRISTOWER PRICE those of the New Statesman we" 
House of Copimons, London,; SJ.W.1. j charged mid swollen" with leilci 
bir • it™ .k . c , , denouncing, him and his a 1 luck u 

.J™ 1 / Ihc convenienee of'unjl of Snow “who. //»»« r (1 m I( m/ l Uw 

who . a . rc -mte rested m fnl- cover under magnanimity". The itjilk 
lowing hfr. -Lea vis's rcrercitca- to 'my .ire mine.. 

article in Conunenjaryj niny 1 repeal the I know very well, mid \| r I Mv i 
nteyant Mtaic f . must k„ 0 w wo, H.,1 Snlv? nJS 

Lea vis ended, in fact, by defending <nwy. far from, being resorled to as 
what seemed to me openly conscrvn- . cov 1 cr ' only after weeks of supnon 
five positions, as in his opposition to [ nB tellers, was displayed beMrV III 
the expansion of higher education : tectiire wu^ even published. , , 

ftlvyays. with a point- -in. this case tlinL At the tiijie- -Marth. |%:-U wa 
much of the motive und content wps im -iwiaiant' etljfor of the A'/Wd/br 
ulilltanaa-— but also with Hn ncntiiex- ''to? ppf a^closq. friend of Sir .Charle 
cence, perhaps involuntary, in ^he R» he then was. thougli our acqimin 
• eortsequently. preserved structures of anceslup wns a dozen years old and" 
society, against which, of course, an Knew his wife, Pamela Hansford John 
overall position . hud been presented, ns a fej low-member of the BBC 


facility. On the basis of a subtle mis- 
(j nutation .ind a very free interpretation 
of what Ilf [bought I meant to say nuher 
than what 1 said in my front-page 
article primed in the Tl.S on Jnmmry I. 
lie sununoned up a number of the 
lamiliar dragons of his personal leors 
and ihcn began to luy about him with 
Ins owonl. It made cntcriuining reading 
and I would nor object hud he not M , 
very obviously used my review as .1 
launching pud. lo mix my metaphors, 
and then so patently ignored what I 
actually said. 

I ike all the best crusading knights Jr- 
occupies an ivory lower. In his ease it 
« the imiveniiv »nd lihe English faculty 
is ils keep. He spies the advancing com- 
puter and, such is his desire for dragons, 
he sees it as an enemy rather ihan a 
relief column. 

. As a result of increasing com pule rizu- 
iion. I said lhaf, in the future, “the 
whole partem of society will have 
changed". Dr. Lea vis twice intro- 
duces a note of iiiiihoritarioni>m by 
misquoting me as saying " the whole 
pittcjn of society will have to he 
changed From the basis of this mis- 
quotuiron he draws a fearful pier lire of 
soeieij, und of (he field of education in 
particular, being regimented at the die- 
taics of the computer. Tin's reflects a 
familiar fear of liie uninformed who- 
reel Unit iihey can do nothing. I do not 
dispute the fear, indeed I endorse it. 
What I do dispute is the concept that 
nothing can be done. Instead of laying 
about him with a rusty sword. Dr. 
l.ea vis would do better to arm him- 
self with knowledge. If he, rightly, 
reels protective about the purity of 
academic life let him learn about the 
comparer and harness it. 

The computer is inevitable, it is 
powcrli 1 ' and it is a weapon for good or 
CV| I. ‘T s Dr. Lcavi.s judges these 

SilSh' Ho ^° n t ' hi,rncss l(< > wipa- 

,nv ^ cl,ve > Ut him learn and 
Jraiigh learnmg channel the computer 
into a truly productive path. 

Jf Ti ,y hc kncw i1 ' l,c I,11S nothing to • 
EK r : rhc computer will never oust him. 


moderating the , asperity of the tfV - 1 Ho iias 1 SrJ f 1 ?VCr oust h,m - 
cliunges between Mr.; Log vis and 'the' htreant iflVSfl 1 car ^,"i , 1 <a ? re u nd 
suppor ers Joff Lord Snow? T ask 0 nh f& LrL^u “ ‘MW«P 'table in dee. 
thot the' disputants be fair nn.i m ;, n .. represents a logical de- 


thot rhe' disputants be fair,’ and. in one 
inatter of which I have knowledge, 
Mr. I^avis is not. 

In the lecture that you have rc- 


tl b n (ii 1 1 ■ r V e,fcprcse nts a logical de- 
" h " ls Jl « hl year x ahead df the most 

fearnin^ d h, C - mp, l ter yet buil .‘- B »l in 
learning he is not represen tntive. 

,.kf?l VaSt ni ai°«tV ?f people need lo 


" cliaroej „,d , e S WvKK 1 *i* ~“««i 

denouncing, him and his ;,ih c k on nil, S 10 orb thcm . It can 
Stimv “who, lints nmwmh look -‘an c£nl nn P | Upi 5 pro S r «s ami report 

cover under magnanimity". The itilkv emi |ki S V r p S or Performance. It 
•ire mine., .3T * ,nd K , « d f- Far morcimporlanl. 

I know very well, mul lvlr loavh k w?; 6 ,ll,nmp teacher from being 
must know too, tlm ELS m. 1 machine. 1 1 cun release 


. * v """i i»u. t-vuvre 

nrust know too that Snow's magnan- 
imity, far from, bring resorted to as a 
cover only after weeks of supnoi t- 
ng letters, was displa yed befilni I lie 
lecture W113 even published- • . 1 


a trained mind and let ihc teacher be a 
tutor once more, developing a proper 
S H pii]?fl le :,,lonsh ' p ^twwn luucfic-r 

S£I? d br, 1 n « wWout an cdiicatjonul 




taneeship wns a dozen years old. gnd I 
h?.! ! ' vi , f ^ PaincI ? Hansforrl John- 


OVerall position . had tosn presented, a feJlow-meniher of the BBT 

(Comlnentftij 47, 2, February l'J69, Critics. But 1 was the only member of 
n.73. j , >■ int 'SorrhirAr'a - *r,.Ff -i... • • - 


p.73.). 

Mr. Lop vis now says thill he is in favour 
of "extending higher education to Llie 
utmost '\ I had jiot noticed him saying 
this earlier; with anything like this cm- 
phftsis, blit of course T am very, willing 


the -Vprefuror s ' staff .to know him at 

bimMi n . sked me -lo .lake 

him the script of the . Ixavis lecture 
before we decided in what farm in 


would benefit from Dr. l^iv|Vs tcieh- 
mMhan hns wer been possible before. 

j « 1 ■. ' ■ I ' oav s 1S R bonny ’Tighter 
and it is entertaining m my head 

‘ th’isJ V'f hlJI j" Wf witli 

pJj ; Drd , Sn, w ! Loixl Annan and 
Mr. Chi-lstonher Price, M.P. A dis- 
tmguishcd educator must have a sense 

:SLS!R&£*Js*!^ . Wi “» 


■ spwkl and in which the eitensidn of son ™^ of »l amiised thehi. But there 
learning, as. opposed to training dr in- ncsjiaiioii at the end: "Of 


; • , slruction. Is: most likely. If anywhere, ‘^,r|7i e you must go ahead—andno 

■ Aik k 10 Bays that it ^ is disastrous . . . 

' ■' to ldemify huher education with the «, how. I. know,, very well that 

11 ^Fjt ,,IIC o3 allll , , < • . . , university,:] say (hat it Is dteaStj'ous pot ..Snow s mhgnammily Was displayed not 

: T - 1 '• -.'i-: L« ■! ' • Sr.!V'-. ' • ■ J®* .. I do not mean (hat eveay caiirst of '" e whs fenssured .by letters ol 

Imnmmhlv . :■ higher educotion should ehd^ with a nnS .But even before miblfi-Hifan 


: — 


towards sqeiety, particularly towards 

Sroufth ftf ,<5day -' May ‘ ask him. 
} ,5? «uncsy ' of your letter 

S ' ]wn soipe^hing 

h Wnl ^ “ confputers before 

he dismisses them with u wave of His 
resjerjs bladder or h« ; Wi.hr eS«K 

ii J! ,a n V, u C i° f sani ^ and humamJh- 
Vglu, D. H Uwrence, said: “ Let me 

ll °L be jmp ^ son «l In this prdven, !& 

•Tn sav^rii and. went on 

■in saj rijal; this was the glamOuH rif 

nion who had the opportunity to be'*. 
P p * d^*ynj has the opportunity' -to 
be onc.of tf^ fl„t distinguished schofars 
tridy .tq assess the, potential uf the com. 


n if b f c h vu " d "^ * 

stilts? 

HV or ** himsrif if . do f‘^! 
t English ' he deserves r 1 ,r<d 

* !! s .? s .fh tf iiwlmmS? 

h bngitth " i„ Such nl W k 
e »nd uneducated, or at " 
It way; and when lie r™ 

.1 -n ridiculously in jKj ’■I 
I, mil kc s In m aggressive f * * 1 . 

1 1 ask now on «uih suih ■ 1 .. 

I «> emerged from his 

? n ,s rit & 

^DFFRfc'YGSKj 

. S»ir,- Many people hcsiA-, 
must have heen disnujed bvi 
■ lor the TLsStti 

, !£ r %•** :,nd The GuiiS* 

! 5 ?.\. 1 « as n; d'iral enoughs 
, m having secured for ^ 
lecture by F. R 1 ca ,.;, j" 

' ' h ? 0 £ p0rl i ,nit >' te try'tl 
sulcs. bin what excuse is there J 
l ym'r publicity with advanced 
of the *alcs-hopstina tomiibw 
we were m lor a mere orgy d» 
«n*l«u»hH, as vour »d!w 
suggested, why were jousople 
have obtained the lecture? \ 

rhm even (he “ higher" precis, 
alTeatcd hv the economic p 
which give t ruin-robbers ilitir 
lance in a literate uKiciy, h 
Mr. Biggs hasn’t been treated*! 
us your advertisement tr<*t* 
Leavls -and who apart from Hr 
has ever been treated like tbit I 
Ti.S ? But our point in wiriv 
Hist to protect against Hit a 
personal insult to your, oxw 
valuable contributor, bad thud 
is. When you prepared the pd 

Hie lecture by telling . them tk 
writer wns “ incensed’ 1 , that "k 
up the cudgels" against 
'Annan, that "of rtune. 3 
Snow ' comes in for 'a fe* on 
the club", and that lhe "tafrj 
begun wns to be canjnf da Ar fl 
by the M passionate'' naU of 
porters of both sides "-*ks 
yertised the lecture like dot joul 
insulting yourselves, your ruift 
hlie imeHeeUial life in general. Vw 
doing your host (0 haw the to 
edvedin 11 bad, sepsa|joul atens 
to ensure that, if I.eavis should 1 
chiiiicc have soniethina important 
in relation to which Ilh "s»inp 
club " might turn out to be until) 
ent from wlinl that choice pto 
gusts, your i-enders, assured in i 
as lo the kind of weaks-lona nwi 
ing debauch yon were gleefully 0 
thorn, would npi be disposed K> 
or to cure. What world ire « 
In. when the VIS delights In pre 
ing to |K.‘rxoiKiliti« and soijalw 
all possibility of urgent W 
Ihmigdii tihout the problems dr csr 

And did llic .TVS have the 0 
and the courtesy to let Mr. Lears, 
that this whs how rhey proposed! 
licizc his contribution 7 . • . 

ACEC' MfikRlSOH. j 
'HBNkYtiJFFQRtfe 
CHRISTOPHER® 

" . j.c. bUnru'w 

Senate House, The UniveHdjJ 

{Other Infers on peSf fi^ 

NEXT-WEEK! 
The Gommunici(it| 

' of. Science ^ 




•• •. • ins, 1 mean that a university rim hot be, we, nperrotor iMuivh 16. |%2) his I. 1 P^ ,enua i uf (hccom- 

: ‘ Saltijf '.hast hit Iindh - thb lriLcllMem.- cuh /’* aad » -reporter f 0 S , 'iiISK no1 "MH'i/w 



VM»I Pornail Oallery 
.1 0 f William 111 «iy^: 

:^ {n offered lhe English 
1 * welcomed the chance to 
r^riinto bis nnKlhjn 
/louir XIV" This Will il« 

^ but the truth aboil! IMiN 
J ihf exact opposite The 
Mf Came overto force England 
btr non-alignment, and to stop 
«)s Ireland falling into rhc 
France, as a consequence tin 
'icftls of Archdeacon He hard, 
dilie first historians of the Revo- 
of the “ great ( onfcilcracy 
ir against France": or rather, 
m'on wus " an Incident inter- 
rithit”, When the .mil nd a 
jut of the Maas. French troops 
grtady occupied a series of 
1 fortressM and papal Avrg- 
.Jreeni on Civitavecchia was 
afcd off after the news front 
Worse, the Nymegen 
of 1679 . which William 
bled, had been followed hy 
of descents, or expected 
j®, of which Louis XIV’s 
Bjiorisare only the best known. . 
isnfall, indeed most of the 
reign, of Janies II thus needs 
fhced in the whole framework 
ifopean reafpolitik. extending 
k Belgrade ind Gottorp. if ii 
notepad as the plain work 
Beds, the fulfilment of his 

t“IloU you so With 

01 ^ his publishers claim loo 
oripualily for it, this is M r. 
pRffijngje of approach. When A 

tavaders lasted Devon cider and 

nwwl lbcir portable hridge I I 

ftf kiwis of the Stour the JL JLk_/ 

reArgyrjjl from llxcler In Sal is- JL 

sees lhe topography <if 

riniKc-they were taking • -< 

i "huge combined operation A. ^ 

I from the Rhine lo the I || 

■ Thoir lender is seen as 1.1 I V J 

a the greatest soldicr-politi- j 

ffba own or any other time ", 

*“ military adventure " for the 

Wpmble it was. 

tfsrrewell tells a story loo well \^F 7 £ 

! dwelling at Jengili oil the 1 ^ L . \/ I 

M Magdalen and the seven ▼ 7 

He is rriativcly slight, ami 
lea sure, on the more 

diplomatic missions of ^ 

and Waldeck tu the (icr- 1 

5 J: knowledges. Ini I I 

« display, the skill exercised I 

Jmmv Fttgcl in hand ling 

*Duicn politicians and quasi- 

^krdfun ; there arc even im.M riDB1Wl ., r 
MrUing dates in the hack- J<H,N ( ARSWl-.L!. 1 

no doubt the detritus of n,e Dent;©nt on England . 
Reading. And lie curi- A Study of the 1 -ngllsh Rcvolnlimi 
J®*™ dne grcai standard of Ifi 8 « and its European Back- 
p Who Wopp ? n the fall of ground, 

itvisse^fk? h\t -pPP- Barfie and Rock I ill: The 

C rewe, Prew. £2 KK , . 

^ aijibass;id.irs- d’Avii »x . „ 

K Barrillon in London - ,s :,t al1 P omLs jn ‘tcute and lhoufiht- 
of French diplomacy “bjerver, us well as a crisp and 
faults of proportion and c harmn^ writer, with a dry wit that 
in in alert and strongly ■* never facetious. The Sussex uudi : 
"'jnlive which never loses eTh: . e w ^ ,ch heard the lectures from 
^v ilj tilled which his study is derived must cer- 


William Prince of Orange 


Aspects of 
the English 
Revolution, 
1688 


I’lOlsR CllYL: 

OraiiRC and Stimrt, 1641-72 
I raiHaied. by Arnold Pomcrans, 

443 pp. WeidCnfeld and Niuolsom 
£3 5 s. 


his dayx.7 " u>,c 

ch Dr Si r!r^« F ' Lcn »te (may we leave 
h„ Dr. ror tbose who cure our ailments'?) 

L S? a p ^SKTif ranc,Iy re . ,BVoni conimon- 
, j P acc ^ about th e university in a properly 
. d Sine, thc/i,:eS™K 


Travel off^ 
regrelwWy| 

jiali-. Biit™ 


^Uen^S, 

^nwin 


t^steh(K r ‘:o^dJa* ■ ibe'. ’nic Athtaafliim! LooS^ivl;^ Y, 1 • ’> « 'baste, vdluc . k involved, ma v 


•Gpldeu « 
jppDfwW^ 


Uf . Barrillon in I ondon - is :|1 al1 P oinL,i ^ acute and thought- a new Parliament until It could be 
of French diplomacy f “' observer. us woll as a crisp and counted on to ^consent”— a reccd- 
faults of proportion and c hiirm, ^ F wrdef * wiI ^ ing goa), as he saw it, in 1688. 

in a n a erf and siramflv ■* never fncelioiis. The Sussex audi- Cll „ . . r . 

•Wlive tvhich never ■«*« which heard the lectures from Sun d e, land s information was the 
M hi title; which his study is derived must cer- be>l available: but who could 

r-N of.it— the thini .nH iain| y ^ ave clayed awake. His tech-, julhom the positive nttitudes of 
with- the irtvikinn n '4 ue is to write down what strikes Nonconformity,, let alone of,, the 
j, « not to say that Mr fan, him. make up his mind, arid follow up f hurch of England and the gentry,. 
t* h^iiwEsnr *Wo of ihrce research trails that his. lowards liberation from' popery -at 

on its profegooiena ifa predecessors, even on thi* wcll-lnid- the hands.of a OaLvjmsl .Dulohmap ? 
*g«Hiiena. He ^ cn und havc negIcctet! . How to balance repeal of the Test 

■ a . „ against the risks of civil war, or Pas- 

^ or exa oiple, having made the s j ve obedience against Property? 
L : : '■ fr «h point lhnl Janies s notorious Lam pi ugh. Bishop of Exetor, 

questionnaire in the winter of 1.687 reported as a reliable Williamite in 

L; ' . . • 1 served to polarize a national debate. May. 1687. vanished from. Ms' see 

mioL. V Mr. ('arnwell has taken pqins lo tabu- in. November,' 1688; and WiUiani 

p '■ ' j lute statistically, cdunty by coynty, .had been lodged in the deanery 

' the fepliea given by the magistracy j here for a w6ok before, the. local 

r . ■ of England and Wales, it is’cpnyen- gentry even begun to qome in. 

i| tiona I to describe these is- gene fa fjy though this was a " Refusal ” 

_'30g. ,: ig' favourable to the King's' Indulgence county. His duel with the- English 

?% Woiff policyi but there arc gfeat differences politicians after James's flight was 

' , : . between Kent t54 per cent Consents! tougher going than the bloodless 

; ; and l)or>ct (79 per coni Refusals). m pa ig n wh iph^— a yoi di n£,W f aj b s 

^f'tfle. The figures are not exhaustive -and possible a coniroptaliop between 

-Awfilin . ¥ ' some of :tbe samples are very smalt ; . Dutch arid EngKrii soldiers— he had 1 

iff f also, of the 1. 500 names; half gay} envisaged ail. along, with a foresight 

.'.l doubtful replics or pleadcd abscrice. emphasized by M-r. CarsweH. ^E-vetv 

Nevergieless. it Is of sbipe! imprest at Salisbury,.. Bontmok. W (Siam's 
^. . fi that^ support- for Jamos at that junc- closest confidant; and. ohief. organi- 


il his Inwards liberation from popery -at 
trod- *h c hands.of a Calvinist Dutchman 7 
How to balance repeal' of the Test 
. ... against lhe risks oF civil war, or Pas- 
, tnc sive Obedience apninst Property? 
nous Lam pi ugh. Bishop of Exeter, 
1.687 reported as a reliable Williamite in 
bate. May. 1687. vanished from, his' see 
tabu- in. November,' |688; and WiUiani 
unly, had been lodged in the deanery 
tracy mere for a w6ok before, the. local 
iyen- gentry even begun to qome ; in. 
fl-afly though this was a " Refusal ’’ 
jerice county. His duel with the- English 
snees politicians after James's flight was 
icntsi tougher going than the bloodless 
isjiIs). l vj m pa ig n wh i eh-ra yoi di n^,Vo; f aj b s 
' -find : po^ible a ' confrontation bitfween 


iW' : j 

im :h 



lure wa>vyeakesl tor opposition aril-;. «rof the complex invading, fbrjje. 
vify strongest) in Wafoh and the could deny thb :j^lnceY a^ifatiojis 
^oulh'West. In. thirteen English ooun- a t ijie Crown as. " the hiost wicked. 
tle> ttii ron&ent vote wad as high op- insinuation that. could lie myeptqa 


• :f I- 


tonaisfently dpjji 
'■ criteria HOW , pein 
: ties, .including . th 
pbii)W. But; then 




and Text Act, which have been avail-; predicl. Hence the enormous 
able dnee 1883. Imppriaftce of pi'opapoda. of llbc 

^ <***■■:* , *>!’* •» 0* 
.b^olutdv ««ref importance of 


Liigel in 1 here matters. Hc died (as 
did Beni nick's wife) on the eve of 
Mitvc'-v. 1 hereby giving his master 
enure in worry about the manage- 
ment of Dutch politics before hc was 
in cunt ml of English, hut his pro- 
paganda machine through nut these 
years should one day repay llie kind 
id detailed i 11 vcvli gallon that Pro- 
lessor l lalcy carried out for 1072-74. 

I here i s much one would like to 
know, for instance, about its rota- 
rions with English booksellers; it 
would have been easier to land 
50.(100 leaflets than to distribute 
them. On the whole, Mr. tarvwcll 
does m, ire to illuminate Kagcl’s 
i nielli pence system. Secret .agents 
and doiiblc-agcnis, ciphers and 
intercepts, are the cloak-and-dagger 
Muff which loo many profess iunaJ 
historians disdain, but Anglo-Dulch 
rehrtions in the seventeenth century 
were made. and destroyed by them. 
The North Sea might be traversed in 
Ji -single tide, easy use made of fish- 
ing-boats and creeks. 

Above all. there was that large and 
quarrelsome community of Englkh- 
nien and Scots In service or refuge 
in lhe Netherlands: merchants and 
soldiers, reholars and students, 
Exclusion ist s and Covenanters, 

bankrupts and criminmls whose 
extradition was obstructed by the 
■ consiinilion of the United Provinces, 
The court of Orange was itself a 
centre of attraction for them und 
William hud been the target of their 
importunities from - first youth, us 
one may lewrn from the lute Pieter 
Geyl. whose famous study (first 
. published in Dutch thirty years a«o) 
wptly cumplc-nients M r.‘ Carswell’s . 
“ pre-re vnl ul ionary underworld ", 

Reading the two together. It is plain 
enough why the .prince leamj. to 
. mask his inlchtions und to chposc 
his instrunieivis with cure. 

- Mr. Carswell, one of whose assets 
in thul he appreciates the importance 
of Scottish affairs and indeed the 
fundamental tensions occasioned by 
the opposite religious magnetisfn " 
or Scotland and Ireland, gives 
prominence lo William Carstures, in 
lhH9 Moderator of the Church of 
Scotland and later Prirtcipal of 
Edinburgh University. In his curlier 
career this vice-chancellor. . hnd 
been the aplesl pupil in Peter dti 
Moiriin's school of spies. . Nothing, 
perhaps, illustrates more srtri kingly 
the ambivalent loyalties of the tinic 
than rhe correspondence* between 
Cnrstnres in- Holland and iJtal ddubie 
renegade James Steward (We channel 
through which the British GdVern- 
ment tried so hard to bring', William 
. into full und open suppprt of TJidtfl- 
gone?, rt was a sound Iflstlnpt .that 
.led. Mr. Ca rswdl to tpe , ; W«jr0w 
Manuscripts at Edinburgh, ->vho/e t his 
double-edged and hitherto neglected 
correspondence is to bo foulid. He 
has also -a ha|>Py - knack, of indi- 
vidualizing the .British exiles' who 
took their various parts in William's 
schemes. The sokiicrs-^-Maokay, 
Culls, Tnlmash, and others of the six 
British regiments in Holla nd^e 
interest .him no leas than.-ttie sedret 
agefit' t he lias room id hitf cbncfu- ■ 
rion to Summarize their latqr careers 
arid, in particular, tq ,depIord- the 
premature' death of jjhe" brijjiijpt 
Talmash in thp raid on C^marot Bay- 

With this orientation, the Judg- 
, ments on James and his following 
almost inevitably lean towards harsh- 
ness; Dartmouth’s ' handling of 
. James's fleet -is described a s' ‘ u dither^ 
ling" or “ faint pirttyiil yet i^ore . 
than one ProtesUinL wind' Me\$f;,in . 
J68S, and ihere>bre PrOteafaqt palrtis 
as well, (t is riot true that Dartmouth ■ 
was caught behind the Gurifleet when 
the armada look Its unexpected 
southerly. fOtirre, thqugiiw-hehadr tp . 
. ftetTquftd the h ea u bF iftfe .Lortgsa nd 1 
1 when' the ebb tide wa4 blrnost kpqnt. 
Nor did - a, council b^ war' oii bpi^Td 
his -flagship . then'decide fa avoid a . 
fight, whjich of course was trie gravdsl 
danger to Admiral Herber-tYdanyav i , 
;Mr., Orsiyell is. absentMnindecfli' ; 
, quoting the : wholly unofflcfctl r^soju- 
. tion of sonic of- Dartmouth's unre|i- 
able captaias a week^ juterias reported' 
in Herbert’s tifenipirs, not (as he 
-claims) in the Dartmouth Mariil- 
Yscript* for October 30 (or even Nov- 
ember the ' true date of ,hJs refer- ; 

ence). For once, too, he allows an 
unfrieridly wit to.^wamp hie good 
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The Taking of 

the Bastille 

July 14th 1789 

by J;i(*(|iies Gorier hot 

The i riliriil i-vi-m* r«f mulHinimi-r 
17Mfl M-rii nr- I In- i-lminx of a 
ruvnliilioimry innvcincnl w’liich hnd 
x|in-riii 1 linn ivIk nil i he- Wi nlorn 

world. Cdnii-xt iimi <-vi-ii(s nre 
vividly li-lalod in tlnn ni'i|>|iiiii; work 
f.rsch(iljii'Kli,|). wliit-h iiM-ri the whulu 
mnqn ol'c'djUj.nipurnr.v arr-hivr-p.Hiid 
drii-.i 1 mi-til*. Tin iikI Hied l\v ■lotm 
Slf-wnii. Willi 4:i |il>il r^, live 

ili-Mwinifis, -1 I'm Him H m, 2 mops hnd 
a plan 

Deterrence 

and 

Persuasion 

French nuclear 
armament in the context 
of national policy 
194 / 5-1969 

by Wolf Mendl 

Dr Mnnd! in Lecturer in the " 
Department uf War Stiidiea, 
University of London, King's College, 
Ilia important booh appours In We 
eeriee Studien in International •" 
Politics . It is q raRe-atudy of the 
place uf nuclonr weapons in national 
policy, and the role BKsigned to them 
in axternal relations. - .-65 /- 

Power and 
Society in 
Contemporary 
Peru 

by Franpois Boui*ricaud 

A first- Imnd antireo for students o f 1 
tiHtln-Afnoi'ica, and a modal for lh^ 
political Jinnlyflin oP compnrablo 1 a,- 
societies olsewhore. 'franulated by - 
Pripl Sfev<msun..Wilh 3 maps. ■ : , 70/- 

' 1. > I ' I \). 

GK. 

Chesterton 

a selection from hie ? s ' * , 
non-fictional prose, ’ . i 


chosen by W' H. Audieii 

"Great gratitude is due to Mr Auden 
far examining tlm rpasa qf material, t 
from which this selection has been 1 
wade.”, -/toy Fuller, Daily Telegraph 
This anthology covers three of - In 
Chesterton’s main concerns; r. , 
literature, politics arid religion, Ui . 
Auden includes extracts, some^l.,,,, 
them lengthy, qn Chriucar, . 

< Shakespeare*, Milton, Johnsop, „ 
DickenS, Browning, Morris, . 

R, L‘. Stevenson, Kipling, James, 

Wells and Shaw. 40/- 

Taddeo 

Zuccarp 

■Wb development etruriibd' " 
in his drawings t 

by J. A. Gere 

Mr Gera, ia, Deputy Kepper.lt>> the ... , 
i Museum Print Room, andiai , 

special jst in Italian, drawings of tbs ., 
alxt^enith certlury. His fii^e horik ,: 
lUush ataa IBS drawings, almost M) 
oftnem for the flrat time, end {/ . i i( 

. painttnik, piaity for the. first t^me; A 
ealitlogtta roisortnt f of 264 item? is . - 
pr^bdea by an. introduction in wm<>H 
ti£ri origins and dey at opn) ent of . 
Taddeo's style ere discussed on the 
bdtiMBMriWafled analysis Of hie * > - 
drawing^. With 176 pages of plates. .• 
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TheBlocrats 

l an in-deprh report on J 
L our whole generic and^ 
^^mcdical fuiurc^^r 

^Sound^V 
f each chapter 1 
' essential to ' 
my knowledge 
l of what is i 
V going on* J 
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¥ autobiography of ^ 
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LIND 

COUNTING 

MY 

STEPS 

l A fantastic 
story, night' 

. marish and 
darkly funny: 
brilliant book. 

Of living 
writers, only 
Lind or Grass 
could have 
written it’ 

. GUARDIAN 

‘An extraord- 
inary life 
...an honest, 
sardonic 
taleolselCr i 
L preservation 1 J 

« OBSERVER M 
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( i tit or not, (he nuncio'** intelligence 
emerges with more credit than that 
ol the Jesuits from Professor Ken- 
yon's .searching study of hit friend 
Sunderland. 

On James U himself Mi. C a i*. well's 
views arc conventional. 1 he King is 
tarred with ijpical wooden ne« " 
for including in his .Scottish Indul- 
gence n disclaimer about confiscating 
secularized abbey lands, and of 
giving only an impression of 
generosity to the Huguenots— where- 
as there are grounds for crediting 
him with genuine sympathy for the 
victims of religious intolerance per 
sc. Something of the inner man . 
appears in the scene at St. 
Winefrcdc’s Well, the subject or a 
learned footnote, when Jamts prayed 
for a son and offered up “ some frag- 
ments of the shift which Mary, his 
grandmother, had worn at her execu- 
tion ’*: but where did Mr. Carswell 
Gind her executed ? From his point 
of view, moreover, there was room 
for a finer analysis of the King's 
foreign policy. Admitting that this 
was compromised by Indulgence and 
the absence of n naniumcnl. it seems 
faoilc to suggest that he ought to have 
closed with William or Louis, both 
of whom and not one alone were in 
n strong position to take reprisals. 
Faced with this agonizing dilemma. 
James may nt least be respected for 
avoiding the subservience which 
Versailles demanded of all its allies. 
It could bo argued (hat he adumb- 
rated that Atlantic (as distinct from 
a European) policy which Hurley 
and Bolingbroke were to develop. . 


One cannot too often recall that he 
was a big American proprietor a> 
well as u Roman Catholic, and that 
he had a long and extensive acquain- 
tance with the City, which in turn 
contained some powerful prerogative 
men. He was in many ways a more 
modern man than “lc petit sicur de 
Breda 

William, so astonishingly free 
from illusions by comparison with 
James or Louis, was the protagonist 
of liberty in (he sense of antique fran- 
chises and privileges, a champion of 
the status quo. This lay at the root 
of his magnificent and precocious 
sense of "the public good" of 
Europe, though his American geo- 
graphy was poor. Mr. Cardwell does 
good service in drawing attention to 
his quality as “ a landed gentleman ** 
and to the freedom conferred by (he 
wealth of the Nassau estates. He 
might have added how well this suited 
most of the English nobility, whose 
alienation was James's supreme mis- 
take. William's Calvinism, however, 
remains his salient characteristic. It 
redeemed what might otherwise have 
been mere myth-imaking. on that 
sunny morning when his ships stood 
into desolate Torbay with "pro 
liberate et religione " streaming 
from their mastheads. 

In GeyTs study, which it is good to 
have at last in translation, a vc.y 
readable one, too, the young William 
cuts a rather enigmatic figure, as 
well he might, seeing that he emerged 
actively into public life only on the 
ove of the descent on his own coun- 
try in 1672. Previously, during the 
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The ‘ Coupon ’ 

Sir. — Your reviewer of Stephen 
RoSkUl'a Ha n key (April. 23) concludes 
with the allegation that Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law, ” by manipulaling the 
coupon at the, General Election", did 
their best to tapel from public life the 
106 MPj who voted against the 
Government after the Maurice debate, 
This is a myth, as Trevor Wilson has 
•shown in hiS Downfall of ill? Liberal 
Parly. QI the 106 M.Pjs concerned (or 
IDS including the two tellers), twenty- 
live did not aland for re-ctcclion and 
twelve more did not stand as Liberals. 
Six stood In constituencies where no ‘ 
coupon was issued, and eleven actually 
received the ooup'nn. On the other side, 
•four liberals .who voted for the Gov- 
ernment hod the coupon issued .against 
‘ them, and oE the, 159 Liberals who re- 
, wived the coupon only Jlfly-fonr had 
■•voted Cor the Government . in. the 
Maorhje debate. 

The coupon was intended lo ensure 
that Liberals who supported Lloyd 
Georges Government would not be 
opposed by Conservative candidates, la 
it suggested that Uoyd- George should 
have tried to secure , the return of 
Liberal* who wished to overthrow him 7 
; . A.J.P, TAYLOR. 

.• Beaverfjrook Library,' 33 St; gride 
1 Street, London, E.C.4. . . 

Y Our reviewer writes— i do not 
think that we should settle a mailer of 
, this kind by the- adding machine. The 


been a good friend and a very generous 
benefactor to the Bodleian library and 
we owe much to his encouragement nnd 
advice. But Mr. Collins’s brief account 
does less than justice to the work of my 
predecessors and of my present col- 
leagues. 

The Importance of publication hv 
numbers In Dickens’s career tuts long 
been recognized, and It has been the 
policy of tills library, for the past thirty 
to forty years, to collect his novels in 
original parts whenevor opportunity 
offers and funds permit. In this form 
we have tried to collect not only the 
novels of Dickens but also those of. for 
instil nec, George Eliot, Thackeray nnd 
Trollope. 

OUr holdings certainly do not com- 
pare with those of some American lib- 
raries, but the need lias been apprecia- 
ted and what has been achieved has 
been the result of a long-considered 
official policy, encouraged by the kindly 
interest and generosity o! our friends. 

I. G. PHILIP. 

Keeper of Printed Books, Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. . . 

Sir, —It ia regrettable lhai Professor 
Collins, when he wrote bis letter pub- 
lished in your issue of April 16, was un- 
aware of the acquisition, by the British 
Museum last year, of the extremely valu- 
able I. F. Dexter . Dickens Collection, 
believed to be the most important pri- 
vate collection of Dickens material in 
lh is country. Mention o E the M uscum’s 
acquisition was made in fbe May, 1969, 
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'* seclusion ” imposed by Cromwell \ 
treaty on this fatherless cousin o! 
Charles II when he was not ycl four, 
the prince had been a political force 
chiefly as a rally ing-poinl for Dutch 
malcontents nod, much less reliably, 
as a (ever for Charles's intricate 
diplomacy. 

All this is unwound in great detail 
and fully documented, but it is based 
throughout on the unexamined pre- 
dicate of an Orange "party ”, by 
which Gcyl means .principally the 
somewhat sordid hangers-on of the 
little court in the Binnenhof. but at 
limes the greater part of the Dutch 
nation. There is no utlempt to 
analyse the party structure ; only lor 
» decade past have Dutch historians 
begun to use Namierian methods, 
which should in due course unlock 
much that is still most baffling in 
the politics of True Liberty. Except 
perhaps in ZceJnnd, it is far from 
dear bow or where the Orange 
"cliques" operated. At moments of 
national danger they turn into a 
popular movement: but how and 
why? Clerical leadership and Orange 
pamphleteering cannot explain every- 
thing. Economic circumstances and 
social psychology must have some- 
thing to do with the epidemic out- 
bursts of hatred for the regenten. 
Geyl’s book Is too much of a diplo- 
matic history to satisfy a ‘reader 
now. Even in his accounts of Anglo- 
Dulch negotiations he nil but left 
out the central economic conflicts. 
This being so, it was rather grand of 
him to affirm that “ modern his- 
torians haw an exaggerated tend-- 


special. treatment at the time and when 
(hey were bound in volumes the wrap- 
pers were mostly thrown away, 'the 
Museum lias been deterred from pur- 
chasing.. other copies by the knowledge 
that there whs a greaL deal of ‘‘making- 
up" of_ copies of part issues in the 
1890s and the early part of this cen- 
tury; the Dexter copies were, however, 
largely collected before this practice 
began. 

The notice la Tile Dickensian stales 
that the collection is nt present being 
catalogued: shortage of stuff has uiifor. 
Innately delayed this work, but material 
from (he Dexter collection will form 
the basis of the Museum’s Dickens ex- 
hibition in June. 

A. H. CHAPLIN. 

Principal Keeper of Printed Books, 
British Museum, London, W.C.I. 

Sir,- -For the. information of Pro- 
fessor Philip Collins, whose letter vou 
published on April 16, and all other 
Dicjtonsiana researchers, it ought lo be 
known that Eastbovvrne Public Libraries 
possess an extensive collection of 
Dldkenn first editions. 

The collection was gathered together 
by Mr. Ollbcrt S. Foyle, and presented 
to Eastbourne Public Libraries In 1959. 

While not even the British Museum’ 
nor any of the other major libraries of 
tliis country possess a set of the original 
Pickwick Papers, there Is a set in East- 
bbutoe, together with Sketches by Boz\ 
UlUe Dprrh ; A Tale of Two Cities ; 
Oiw Mutual Friend', Edwin Drood', 
Dombey and Son ; David Copwr field ; 

Hottse ; .Martin Chuzzlewlr, 
Nicholas Nlcklebyx Master Humphrey’s 
Clock ; al| in their original parts. 

The collection contains also first 


uixy to explain all historical R 
n economic terms alone. aL 
^ oversimplify mutters * 
What inspired Orange anist 
) ' l> ’* P r V«* u nd conviction of 
harm administered to Dutch 0 
internal and external; by thL 
A agio- Orange marriage aVn 
which Gcyl held finally reT 
lor the collapse of the old R 
But party strife would surety 

run high anyhow— it vra s 
enough between the ami., 
lac l ions —and "bondage to 
land " might be regarded as a 
qncnce of values shared by fa H 
equal powers, rather thanadvi 
curse. This book m.ay even be 
valuable for its painstaking 
of the fluctuations in Dutch 
as violent ns in England and? 

in pamphleteering quite as „ 
Himself & gifted polemicist, GeJ 
impassioned by the fires of t 
con l rovcrsics. Ho wr ole as u 
inhibited admirer of John del 
as a devout patriot and a hta 
demagogy: not for nothing n 
fond of calling himself ifcu 
Dutch liberal. For all these 
William of Orange was aoeef 
him only ns n great Dutchman , 
the .self-assurance bred in Wilika 
illustrious ancestors and < 
predestination, foy his _ 
cunning and use of the wowii 
lust of the Dutch liberals fell nr 
coaled distaste. In England, cot 
land, these (raits were e 
ingredients of the Glorious R 
lion. 


editions of Oliver Twirl is 
volumes ; Nicholas NkUtlj 
from the original parti ; Mtito 
phrey's Clock in four.. ‘ 
American Notes in M 
Christmas Books ; and Gnu 
tinns in three volumes. 

It becomes obvious that the 
Collection at Eastbourne li not 
unique but far outablnN lo c 
ness even any American com 
This opportunity to reply lo J 
Collins is welcomed because the 
encc of Eastbourne’* Dickew I 
lion seems lo be comparatiwlj 
known, add becauia the littnrj 
sure of one of England* p 
writers Is Mill a national treaaue 
will always remain so in EwHhw , 
A.O.S.BNSW 

Borough IJbrarUfl, 0®un(y 1 
or Eastbourne Public Libranei, 
l ibrary. Grove Road, Eadbourot 

Northern Arts 
Association] 


. . called an emergency 
JL full Lheraiure Punel at 
put forward ail the 
other writers are 
iSSSli The Panel conad- 
■WJJSis at length but 
! With one absten- 

S had been curried out 
rhai the decision wus 

S of Durtiarn and Ncw- 
associated with the 
t £med of all the cr.li- 
J'day tool Hie same view as 

ire Panel. . .. 

may [ SW ihul WC bellCVC 

Cote h a writer of ureal 
ad m feel he will « 

^ contribution lo the cul- 
ofihe reglia- 

DAVID DOUG AN. 
Aris Association. Newcastle 

Aim expatriate whose eye is 
aught by the headline 
Arts Association, mid who 
_wmly read the letter from 
.Em and others (Aprij 231. 
Itftf you my reuciiou, which is 
m writers have ultimately to 
afcn, the funds in question 
dispensed by a disinler- 
w. and not by the wril- 

y | possess copies of the 
of Stand, which I bought 
ulfe undergraduate. I thus 
Ur. SDJn's project, with no 
out, short deliberation, and 
gate spare cash. I was not 
uhitireaily annoyed him 1 
SALLY EVANS, 
tariff Hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 

ranting Poetry 

•^ksn^inB) article i February 
ffli May wrote : " The editors 
tbcb- best to find work willi- 
v af iheir (asto [he had curlier 
oDtliticd what he ihoughi 
"lb printing a great ninny 
■a Rom Ibis wc quite reu- 
Miced tbit he was suggesting 

a , or not, wc padded 
in wlial we could not 
•jny or original work. Mr. 
"writes (April 9) (hut this wax 
■e meant, and we cun only 
1 iw nevertheless is how we 
BBprkv. 

»e are now speaking mure 


frankly we think it would be reasonable 
to make another complaint, about the 
tone of Mr. May’s original article, parta 
of which, on rereading, stilt seem to 
us patronizing. Tt is not easy to pin 
down cither Hie meaning or the inten- 
tion which such a tone reflects, but re- 
marks such as “none [of the transla- 
tions arc) very thrillingly translated” 
convey dismissive implications (hot the 
writer could not be bothered, or was 
unable, to individualize precisely and 
directly. Wc huppen to Icel that tonal 
condescension is an especially English 
muluisc whereby often quite damaging 
Implications arc offered without any- 
thing substantial being .said. It was only 
when mildly chnflcngcd that Mr. May 
repeated h.s points— " the frequently 
poor quality of rlteir translations in 
a less patronizing way; aithouah Hits 
opinion somewhat conflicts with what 
he wrote in an earlier article (January 
I, 1968) where, speaking again, and 
milking the same kind of points ahmu 
our editorial preferences, and having 
listed a number of foreign writer* in 
imnxlation that wc had published, lie 
concluded with M a good range of mainly 
goml work, certainly enough to justify 
the policy". 

Mr. May is of course allowed lo 
change his mind, even without reference 
to his previous comments, but wc think 
(but we could even so point lo a num- 
ber of translated works which ought to 
refute his apparently revised opinions: 
Micimcl Hamburger's HiSIdcriln, Brecht. 
Enzcnsberger ; Isaac Babel tby several 
different translators) ; Edwin Morgan's 


and Dunicl Wcissbori’s Vo/nc^ensky 
and aoluiikhin: und Tuner Bay bar's 
translation of Hikmct’s “letters io 
In rant a- Bn bn ", Perhaps one should 
not look for endorsement via the judg- 
nicnu of other publishers, but it might 
be added that n considerable pro purl inn 
of whal we have published has been or 
is to be produced in hook form by other 
publishers. 

Yet our principal objection remain*', 
and is related lo the condescension, as 
we see it, of Mr. May’s original review, 
and it is that his comments remain un- 
supported by definition or instance. In 
his reply lo our first letter Mr. May’s 
tone changes to one of rebuke at our 
apparent dishonesty, but he has still not 
defined whul he means by his phrase 
'* pdpr quuliiy that is. what he meuns 
by ;i good translation. If he thinks cer- 
tain translations are poor perhaps he 
vhntiM trouble lo name these, .ind 
account for his judgment. 

Finally, looking back nn the two 
articles of (96K and 1970 It might be 
added that Mr. May makes, in essence, 
the same points about the magazine’s 
editorial policy, nnd In such a way ss 
to imply that he has a theory about the 
work wc want : a “ preference for work 
full of strong, earnest emotion ” (1968); 
" a pretty unrelieved note of urgcucy 
and profundity” (1970). And perhaps 
in this view of our policy the suggestion - 
dial emerges is that we do not much 
cure what wc print providing the work 
is, as lie wrote in his last letter, suffi- 
ciently anguished and urgent in tone 


I h's as Mr ,is wc .ire uwurc, is not the 
caw, and perhaps Mr. May might now, 
■is we’vc already asked, be persuaded lo 
define and uccnuni for hi*, strictures. 

JON SILK1N. 

JON GLOVPR. 

Sin ml, Nlcwca%ilc upon Tyne. 

« Derwent May writes : — - When 1 
«as asked by the editor of the TLS 
three years ugo to contribute an ocea- 
sionul series of articles on little maga- 
zincs, 1 decided that it would be belter 
nut in make the usual encouraging 
allowances for the fuel that the editors 
were putting a lot of hard, voluntary 
work into on the whole a thonkies' 
task, hut simply to criticize the uuiaa- 
zi ires' contents ns one would any other 
published poems or prose. At the same 
time I felt, and hoped i conveyed, no- 
thing but good will towards the maga- 
zines. Perhaps it is this combiniiiioti 
(hut lire editors of Stand find patroniz- 
ing, hut the editors of several other 
little magazines have expressed agree- 
ment with my approach. As to my 
criticisms of Soma, which I think were 
really quite plain, 1 don't see much point 
in going into them a thin! time. Any 
readers of lire TLS who urc still inter- 
ested in tire subject would probably 
prefer now to judge for themselves. 

Wc apologize lo Messrs. Hoddcr and 
Stoughton for reviewing (heir book. 
British Foreign Policy Since Suez, JQ56- 
!%H hy Donald Maclean, ten dnys be- 
fore publication dale. The hook wifi be 
available on May 4. 


Commentary 

Otic interesting feature of the ; Rut there are aTcW signs — u slightly 
National ' Book League’s annual more professional touch in design. 
British Book Production Exhibition fewer books printed on rough t ran s- 
(open in Loudon until May 8) parent paper- that it is not an 
is the breaking of a hitherto iron illusion, it would be nice to think 
rule that for a book lo be British it that British books are on the way 
had lo be designed, manufactured back to prewar standards, however 
and published in Britain. In fact, it much techniques and taste have 
was broken twice this year. The altered xincc then. . 

Complete PWftiiii Shakespeare was 

designed (und very well designed) * * • 

hy Mans Sell mol ler who has been 

responsible for Penguin's lead in ; How much do authors enre about lire 
this department since the war. bqt it physical appearance of their books ? 
ms primes! ,11 l cnnc.si.ee on Aim- f ,. v , hc 


Catholic writer blit u writer who hap- 
pens to be a Catholic ” ; " After the 
publication of my first novel any Eng- 
fish and American publishers had 
guaranteed me six hundred pounds • 
a year for three years to leave mv 
safe job [as a sub-editor] on The 
Times " ; "I have seldom employed 
living njpclels. jin a novel except for 
very minor characters ”. And if any- 
one wants to know where Greene’s 
heart is (when not of the matter), let 
him read the fresh preface lo Our 
Man in Havana. Praise, praise, not 
quite all the way. .Horses conic mostly 
before carts but the other way round 
has been known. Was the Collected 
Edition planned before Ihc edition of 
the Collected Essays ? If so, surely it 
was a little ungenerous to make that 
latter volume jitsl a shade more 
bulky so that il doesn’t fit quite so 
snugly in (he sunic shelf us the others. 
Does il have to be done all over 
again as pari of the Collected Eili- 
. lion ? . ' . 


*! LWiSat'Ss?‘iSs r 

bi™din, 3 di“ 

detuned, hy WilI C a r^. pnm cd n) J ^ wnrk , v ^. 

^and^r hSZ 

S SriT&Kr-i im 

broken J if this is Uk nd • 8 back, settled in Paris with the tactful 

chauvinism that :hu . cwlud^ inlte he[p of Mbx Reirthard| (Greene’s 

pa\t < some fine books, . present publisher) it was agreed that 
inspiration, but spot Jed bj ^ some p Cfl) , J |cd Edition of Greene’s 
trifling stain of foreign c , ivnrks could bring benefits not only 


Sir— Last week* Wler jW 
made interesting readjpi I 
been for one essential £ 
appointment has already tr 
and accepted. The wnler* ot 
knew Uus very well Joni ■ . 
started to write to you. TW* 
therefore can serve no.purpo*; 
to embarrass the aUcceisful 
dale— Mr. Barry Cole of 
and to devalue the • W 
Association, from which they." 
fit substantially. . ■ ■ 

As soon *s f receiwd- 
intimation of criticism * 



JfcWp*' knighthoods 
^'sJwHig people to 
can sew 
of tFelr nwnen: 1 

INshi 

,wrenre for inertia 
1 worters is ono or the 
ttrtrftcierisilcs of the 


much the better. 


works could bring benefits not only 
to author and his two publishing 1 



we red, 
i yil t* n f ^ i . bit of {ruth 

af'C 1 r™,,wilai». by 


<j-»— AN - . '•> 

* * t 

r :> - 


■ it, Is partlcUlarly agreeabje to find a writer who U # 
woii(ls. All Miss Gilfcsplc’s characters have llfftir d , , ... , , 

characteflalips,. which: nowadays i$ both raw imd r,Msee« 

[■*■ -, Daphne, Casteu. 

■The ijnrjter has added a distinguished novel to her UiL - '>J 
j /...%7. r :.' ^^Rosalcen WlwW^ W^ : 

E0tej^t)avies:. r ; -:.ti ‘ j ’ •' 
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i j .tumor ana ms mu (juummihik. 

It is also to he welcomed as a ( 10USeS- (jut to the reading public at 
small step towards Anglo-American j ar g e . Greene, though, was. Slutvianly 
co operation in book production. !( jnsisient (hut Hie design of the books 
always seems absurd that the same s ^ ou jj be - the prerogative of the 
hook in the same language should Bodlcy Head’s John Ryder (who. jn- 
appeur on. different ■ sides ; of ^ ci^entally. is responsible for that 
Atlantic in totally different^ forms, same publisher's edition of the CoK 
But things qre moving: it is •. lecied Plavs of Bernard Shaw). 

Itan ihw «*d 10 be, Perhspvtbe ere the first truil, of the collabotar, 

“da; hibb0lC ‘ h_ ' ,,W,Mne “ Wil1 . , g ° vnrMlor M Matb: 

, Jbe Mhibilion alio BrijlfS 

r d This time ^ the (1938), and Our Man in Havana 
every -jMher year. This i m « (195H1. At the moment no expbps- ■ 

confribuiing c - o of ihh’.enriDW chronalogtcaL 

via, ^.Germany; is. '.fid.; £3 fur the now - 

. land VaU prommcnt conir^utori m ° rjnfs 3.5s. We are . offdred .not 1 
past yea.r^: : -presMmabfy the . ^B-L-r , JJJfy an . infinitely better borind and : 
•has 10 lake what comes, but this _^ tcd 7bv William Oowea) book: 

Section; iv hardly iniernatjonal m M . (n MoDply pe pjntih Light), but 

any real sense. The iwih * « .r JfJ, a brand new introduction to e^ch ; : 
lihe British s books dominated Jhe 4l^ora^ J . : 


Jusj as the k^ren psychoanalyst .hob- 
nobbiug with Freud would hnvq been, 
well advised not to make any slips of 
the longue, so the anthropologist 
who silii at the same dinnoMfipIe with: 
CfritKfc Ldvi-JStrauM efiri hardly ex- 
pect to get away with framing Nature . 
fora crime actually attributable to 
his own culture, THe lax saVant who 
attempted this is derided though not . 
named in n truly gripping review-* 
article by L6vi-Slrauss In tne latent 
issue of the French nnthropologicai. . 
review, 4 ‘Homme. The subject' is 
mushrooms and the book being Re- 
viewed R. G. Wasson’s splendid 
Soma, Divine Mushroom of humor- 
Uilily (reviewed, in the TLS, May 22, 
1969). Mr. Wasson’s extraordinary 
studies, in tbe .new- discipline of 
ethnD-mycology. began when be 
realized that he, an Anglo-Saxon, did 
not care loo. much for or about mush- 
room^ whereas his wife,' who ; was of 
Russian .origin, did. 

Uvi-Strauss. it seelits, was cjiplajh- * 
ing to the dlnriej* guests the exciting 
and qnUsual taxonpiny 'of cultures 
subsequently made possible by Mr.. 
Wasson's rbscarcbes, according to 
•bow , ,thR rTV h»Wtd boused k1 ihB loop! . ; 
fungi j iyhetf k’Briftshcolfeaguo. mod- 
ch'a! a n t t b t he las 1,-i n.te r Ven ed to de- 
fend dur national negltel of r anch 1 
growths by saying tha t we do nol have . 
many mnshrbdms .in, this.; country 
anyway. A sheer smokescreen; . . 
- acosrding toi l^vi-St rauss; ’ v?e have; 
lota of mushrooms, .-tne consciousness - 
of whose, existence We suppress be- 
caiiSe. yye art 1 ^ 'prisoners of odr . 
own. cultural 'roycdphbbSa. :• Arid Jd ; 

. . it Li. LI - 


The Inimitable 
Dickens 

A Heading of Hie Ncncls 
A. li. Dy-on 

A general crilreal rcaviCviiYUMit ol 
Dickens'*, noxeK fnmi The Oh I 
Curiosity Shop io Edwin Drooii. 
Mv. D>-.on regards Dickens as, 
wii limit reiei vn non, ‘our greatest 
LnglKta pmsc writer and Imbook 
— written in an cu*>> nnd extremely 
readable style — is an expression of 
intense 1 hough discriminating 
cm In is in Mil. 70s 

Uncollected 
Prose by 
W. B. Yeats 

Volume I First Uevlcwsund Articles 
1886-1896 

Collet led and edited hy 
Jolin P. Fmyne 

1 he articles and reviews gathered 
here lor the first time in book form 
constitute u major addition to 1 lie 
corpus of Yeats’s writings and 
should remit in 11 iundnuiciita] 
revision of our ideas about Yeats’s 
early career, £8 

New Basic 
History of the 
United States 

f 

Charles A. anil Mary R, Beard 
Third edition ; 

The mil liars trace the development 
of 1 lie social, military, polilicAl, 
economic and intellectual ■ harllage 
of America. Dr. Willimn Beard 
has broufilu up to date the earlier 
edition or his parents' svork. adding 
a new preface, some new lliusira- 
tions nnd new closing material on 
Amci'lcn’s post-xvar role, with 
pBiiieulai reference to the increas- 1 
ing cuntplexhy of the presidential ; 
function in an atomic age and the : 
rapid development of social welfare 
progTummcs. 90s 

Rajahs and 
Rebels 

T1|p Ibtms 6rSnra«nk muler Brooke 
Rule, 1841 -firit 
Robert Pringle • ' 

This book rclnics die. history ol 
1I1C White Rajahs of Sarawak; 
delineates in detail their govern- 
ment of the [bans, n major .Borneo 
tribal society, and evaluates the 
nature nnd consequences of 'their 
administration in the broader 
..dOAldxj orEitwipcArt rule in.jSmith- 
Eosl Asia. -130s 

Seaports and 
Development in 
Tropical Africa 

Edited by B. S. Hoyle and 
D, Hilling 

The essays in this book- have liien 
brought together to. emphasise the 
important role .of seartons in ihe 
economic growth of underdeveloped 

areriS; and to demonstrate the 
inoreasjna latere^i . now focused : 
upon this problem by geograpltera 
of tropica! AfirWa. = • ' " 

Boara^ SOs : Papcrniac40s ’ , - 

Specification 
and Uses of 
Econometric 
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lb tbe fungdid racw C0mes in- for,. : 
qiiUo a roasliogi So jriuoh sri tbqt .by 
the' end Uvi-iStrauss' has §own tbe i" 
seeds fopap ,everi mo>o reCined, cu|- •- 
JyraJ w&tojfa divides , # 

peoples imp i^yj^oflbes’ iltt^ .hiycpt-' 

phobopbdbeS.,^- ^ !'• j’.' 

' -ir 


T. ftdfcrrlli Brotrh , , 

Tim vdtuhte ,ori macroeconomic 
Lqeory is niqlCd . '.specifically • a( .. 
. providing theory for iho buiidfan! 
arid qso ofrcdoupriidirlc models, it 
begm? py providing an overview : 
of thcVtolffl^ewriomw'sjsteu^i'ai'id-- 
litxvorklngs, and prowditoappbi^;. 
.fpOL structure' W rnqcW' nWiyelS of . 
oatmpf Ihe five rtiWor Mdors of ap . 

. Economic s^iem. Tnc filial section 
of . the ' -.borip U devoted to t hfc psex 
bf 1 1'esp' quantifaiivp models; pace ' 
■'tliey. 
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The struggle under the surface 


AIM lit It J. M \KDFIt : 

From the Dreadnought (■> Stupa 
I'll i h i The Royal Nnvy in flic 
Fivlier Km. 1904-1119 

Volume 4 : 1917 : Year of ( rM->. 

J(»4|>p. Oxford I'tmcrsitv Pres*. 
JLJ 3s. * • 


By 1 9| 7 die war al sea had readied 
iK most critical stage. The two great 
battlc flccMs nl Britain and Gcr 


marine force almost succeeded, die wibnia lines’ initial success mid 
I cell no logical dcvclnpmcm had lies- lor the slowness of the Admiralty in 
(royed the classical theories of realizing that the convoy was the 
Malum and Corbett. The submarine only effective counter-measure. For 
was about to show Hint it could those who have followed these xlit- 
sink merchant shipping on such a dies there are no surprises of fact 
scale as to make the guerre dr or novelty of judgment. They will 
course a potentially decisive form ol however be most interested in the 
warfare, even against so mighty a way Professor Murder reveals the 
maritime power as Britain. 19 17 extent to which Jellicoe tried to 
was a '■ year of crisis " not only in influence Ncwboli’s account of his 
the naval war but in the linal own responsibility for the delay in 
outcome of the whole struggle. introducing convoy in I'M 7. This 


und that nothing was to be lost by effects became am* . i 

trying convoy, all contributed to careful analysis c T 
making the reluctant First Sea Lord Its principles were nit 


agree to its adoption, quite apart stood, as the disastrous ’ 
from the political pressures Irom provide the SeandiZl 
the Cabinet and its secretariat. w ith adequate protenki 

The tragedy was that the conver- surface attack at the end ol 
sion came .so late and that many revealed. No special p| 
lives and ships were lost because of wniccul the fuel that the 


..... ...... “I . 1 Ult 

the t ailure not only of Jellicoe and jjUiluuc to convoy was 
his advisers but of his predeces- ’ !l 'hire at its Worst ar 


many, the building of wliicli had .. wu^iv. iwin-j i -i«. inn 

contributed so significant!) lo the In ‘ (his fourth and penultimate 'j WWx Jellicoe in a less favourable 
igglc. wore destined volume of his highly detailed his- bfihl than have reL ' tni revelations of 
, -- tory of F j sher - s navyt p ro fewor hls n,ore retrained role in the 


causes of the struggle 
never lo succeed in playing . (he 
offensive role for which they had 
been designed. On the German side 
this was due to the failure to erode 
t|ie . numerical superiority of the 
Grand Fleet by torpedo and mine 
attacks to the degree which would 
make a full-scale fleet action a 
worthwhile risk. A perhaps exagger- 
ated fear of the same underwater 
weapons had blunted the strategic 
and ''tactical aggressiveness of the 
Royal Navy. Neither side had the 
capability of bringing about a fleet 
action if its opponent wished to 
avoid it. 'I lie German navy, which 
had most to gain by a battle, was 
further restrained by Uie opinion of 
the Kaiser and his advisers- that it 


Murder rightly places the submarine Hltem R IS to modify Julian Corbett’s 

account of Jutland. 


war in the foreground. There were 
00 l surface actions or Professor Mardcr gives the most 
amphibious operations. The one detailed analysis so far of how the 
vital question was: could the Royal decision to adopt convoy was 
Navy find an effective way of finally reached in the Admiralty, 
countering the unrestricted cam- There was of course no truth in 
paign against merchant shipping Lloyd George's postwar claim that 

before Ihe number of ^sinkings 

made it impossible for Britain to 
continue the war ? In the back- 
ground there were developments in 
naval aviation, which were lo be of 

significance in the .Second .... . 

World War, and these Professor- slow one, brought about by a com- 
Mnrder outlines ; but it is on the binution of causes. Small practical 
unoer-surface struggle, which was to experiments by individual local 
determine the outcome of the war commanders showed 


it was only lo forestall a direct 
order from him that the nuvul 
authorities abandoned their opposi- 
tion to convoy, although he might 
have hastened the process. As this 
book show's, the conversion was a 


sors. including Fisher, lo solve a government of the daymen 
problem which was well within their justified in their loss of art 
professional terms of reference. Pro- [! l lllcir principal naval advii 
fessor Marder fully describes the hcoe, and in' dismissing him 
reasons for this failure. The absence cn d 01 the year, 
of a staff trained to think in |hc As Professor, Marder's 
exact quantitative terms necessary to grown in length it h'is rjj 

assess the task and the forces become more laboured In 23 

needed to fulfil it. was a funda- , ali on. Tin* writing 
mental defect in organization. The thc occasional ornabwntsS 
failure lo appreciate the tacticul •• A ye. there was the 
advantages of convoy combined miltler - do nothing to J 
with a belief that, as a defensive reader on his long journuT 
form of warfare, it was unworthy important, this present vofc* 
of the Royal Navy were the* causes lalns far too many long [3 
of the operational nusjudgmcnt containing material wtuch i 
that patrol and search operations have been incorporated in tg 

were the only way to deal with - 

submarines. 


WHS In fiormani-'c /' "« uuwumc oi me war commanders snowed Ihul convoy 

keen her f lec/lnulct * d 8 1 and affect the personal careers of could give security against U-boat 

Him L i ,-,r J F , j* coe ‘ Carson and Geddcs. that he attack. It belatedly became clear 

r5 Bd .i n V . Cry d,lfer ' riBhlIy concentrates. that the number of merchant ships 

t gn team* for the two proia- Since the appearance of Sir needing convoy protection was far 


Al thc root of it nil was a 
fundamental miscalculation made 
lung before 1914, that it was ship- 
ping routes rather than ships which 
had lo be protected. Even when it 


Surprisingly there is not i . 
account of convoy operation, 
mitiedly these had none ol 
grandeur and drama of L 
which Professor Marder dd 
so brilliantly in his previous Mt 
but by his own showing tfcqi 


X ,C ' s JL Wa e Ve r !!r 3 l0,lKli °? •° f P"*? -S? S°";" il,ns ot '<Kwun.ni,' mY.XJLX'IS 

The Royal Navy, in contrast, by Ils 
mere existence dosed off the north- 
ern and southern exits to the North 
Sea and thus put an economic and 


was completely clear thaL all the equally important. These are,, 
other methods had failed, an oppo- ever, small flaws compared rt 
nent of convoy quoted by Professor undoubted fact that to the * 
Marder complained [hat anti-sub- general reader or specialist ^ 
marine vessels were being taken of naval warfare Protestor Mil 
away from the sea routes in order whole achievement will t M 
to form convoy escorts! Even when pensablc and unlikely ever tt 
the decision to adopt convoy was supplanted in the acor" 


taken, it was months before its completeness of its 


; WisrtsS sSa Was these a Great Captain? 


bound to be fatal. Where the High 
&eas Fleet failed the German sub- 






K. vy. THOMPSON i 
Montgomery the Field Marshal 
344pp. Alien and Unwin. £2.J0s, 


Surrealist Poetry 
in France ; 

/. il. Matthews 


support in any undertaking and that ■ of the origin of thc expression, that 
'the goal 'Wits worth thc expense. To 'Montgomery “bclly-achcd" . too 
' write this off as oyer-caution and long on the subject of the land 
slowness, which facile observers of forces command. He whs almost 


what Churchill did when be i 
the British people. . . : | 

In some quarters it 
fashionable ‘to denigrate 


. ... UIIIIUUI1IU. FIB iaS|m>[lTU>K ‘lo uunp--- 

w nr .L r • the scene frdni afar have done since certainly technically correct but (tic gomcry'sudHevemeolon lbe& 

isonn-wesi turope -of 1944-45 is Alamem, is grossly to niisapprecialc demand became increasingly unreal- rhat he had an overwhelnu^t 

MKAiikatl ...Ll.L . ■ 1 - • *■ *1 - - * - # ■ *-• - - 1 .1 . m nk 


TTtifi; the first &udt study • in any 
language, examines whui the sur- 
rea[iK(9 want tp accnniplhh in 
poetry,, why* and by what means, 
; as exemplified in (lie work' of six- 
teen surreaMsi ’poets from (lie 


nimiKPiBBirtiB uuumuu uccamu uicrausingiy unreal- mill lie OKU an ovci 

ground which has now been Well Inc requirements of modern war. islic in view of the great pressures orily of resources over 

fought over by [he critics and the Montgomery's strategic louch was as exerted by public opinion ip tho nents, an advn nliige whi< 

inilitnry historians an<( Mr. Thump- sure 1,s h,s ten[uit > of purpose. United Slates and the vastly superior (ninlv not enjoyed by h 

son has himself already wielded the 


'over hk 
which 
his 


^ UIIM TitoMJ nujrvi ivi (tlllliv mil • 

In Normandy his calculated plan Amcricup contribution in terms of sors. and was never called 
IS to draw . nn iwnr-t nr, ! mn J? 0W . ci ; l ‘ nd material. He would master adverse conditions i « 


f920s to (he metis, front' Philippe 
Souputih. «nd • Louts Aragon lo. 
Pierre Dhamaut and Vincent Ron-. 


: ntuVe. 


Aragon. 
it Ron-, 
W0| 

Wallace .Stevehs 9 * 
“Whole Harmonium ” 

Rkharti Alliui Bfessflig 



lilNItl ilUWiaw 

with manoeuvre nn enemy QL 
iird strength. In. conira4ltsilr 
thc Thompson cites von 


l Wallace Stevens saw thd whole of ' 
i tus poptry as a unified •• grand 
poom ”, • and dds critical work 

h m lU.I •' P... ■' 


treats it from that .yievypoirii; Scon 
tnkts oii r a Tiew 


. chiis.'-oheh poeth „ , 1W „ 

. .conical In relation, to the whoJci its 
ijteaniog altered by the fresh; . ei-r- 1 ' 
, spcctavc. As the author says, i !ie : 


/ body. .of. Stevens* work taken ns a 
lalngte- poeth '? is n ■remarkable 


military history. tell into the trap, he and his troops .niacy. He went as far us he could in unu once «ujv>y*u •* --rjjs 

Mr. ThompsonV, critique of Lord had to take the punishment for seven order lo achieve what he thought orily in resources over tnwj 

Montgomery’s generalship is inter- w eeks while fainter hearts begun to was right, and withdrew when he together with the Inilmtiwo 

cstlng because it refiecis the glare of I ° se . faith and to accuse him of lack realized that • the stress was by an aggressive war. : 

publlcity in which the campaign had of «rive. But he knew, from expert- approaching breaking point. Mr. Thompson wnolJJ 

n 

SsssS-b*- 1 r ^jawanBai assi- 

press And hpubliq.-.of .anahop have jo fight it out with them, to the known to his soldiers and he was associates Bradley, 

had so profound. nn ifpppdt, upon the * 1 m «y Mi twelve days as at never byper-sensUive to the re^ctTon Clur'k.-Thc Field I 
nchtot of *ai\* the Wbid orweeks asat Caen, accord- . 6f high Among them 

ich fanned the embers of the long ,n B .lp circumstances, but .yietpr^' eoUw fi ucs bsuM? fl IJv testing; role. I hoi 

iwu-out Intw-allifld ‘ means bitter if. unsocctncular :“ p ■. y .. . remembered for p 


! • offori'ip present j ,dynanuc.synibti] 
1 .-• for - a dynamic- universe." jS7.5t »j 


.‘-'I- 


n. : 


^ Poetic Vision; sinfl- the 
^Psychedelic : ; ■ / . . - ■ 

R. A. Durr 


wmjnaivd and R fired the ambitions - JSSS : ^suSy 45L 

^ rqU ti , cntt1 '^ 1 Ihc ^'MttfUtent touch. is confident but Austere oomjnander s 

, f on !llw ‘ Jockcyin ® ® v,dflnt , in thc '- Acdennes, .crisis of sVho did dot look over his shoulder authoF ' f as t r aR h & 
for pqsltiqp^nd for friDnljcs. , , ;.i December,, though victory there, or bare.‘ , overmuch about u*at was ho* 

It IS cletir that, while Mr. Thonjp- whatever (he press on either side of being M about him ' . » mejm jaHe mdccd u 

in IS rinmai'nt In. niiu ,.U - RMJ .the Atl:inlir-.WUL J.- ...' . — '^u^-n ffillll n 


this 
as a 

i ms m;iv »bbi>‘ “ 

joes 


This may seem bapfl^ 


, Jiixiiposing -the. works . tjiF sdeli ; 
• ^ !c ddee> i ;WorUs;^fi^‘ 1 


un.d BUke and tfie ii'ecount^ oMpfiV' 
ofiedcjii.' ,; experiences : repprK,tl. By: 
Kuxjty,. ‘:De . Ropp, ' Leary.,:. and' 
^•ulbej^i Ourr explores: ih>7»l/iJh'rL-; . 
ties :-Wliidh .He fcf/eytt ’ 4re;;Kth- '• 


'• ’ r M , more . SUIUH'V* r-- 

itng. thercrorc, that ho sue- ‘hiore ! tei1|ng thurt 
I in doihg for the British soldier Capfttihs’df th$ j»St. f . ^ij 


"eroils. sfriklhgi antf orjftc 
.-:-qei\vech the world :irpsvtfliejfc]>e: 


;iyfsiph;and the world dfftriitaiftp'^: 
kijhali^ybblh 


litefo lure, • Jn : book, , 

provpcfttire and prqf jbm|.. ($9XX>|- 


i : SYRACUSE 
^UN [ VE.RSITY ipfe .^jSS ; . ,• 
•synjihise, iWisw.'Vor.K:'!^ ip. ' ' iIisIa-: 
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Luc recently been two quin- 
Lid'd Erasmus's birth, cele- 
bkSttifzerland-in 1966 and in 
gW in >1969.' Nothing could 
IrBRirate the enduring epigma 
id by. Erasmus, during - and 
Llh lifetime than Ghat the 
hi evidence for his dale of 
I taM still, after five eentu- 
pKiaiffo directions at once. 

itiaumcroas portraits fit 
jf^pna.- The monograph 
fkfl by Alois Gcrlo. 
tuts portraitistes, has been 
for the (Dutch) eeniennry, 
i remind us of the choice 
nfe reflective, sensitive and 
dj concerned subject of the 
Wdsiji , diptych, the coarse- 
^ Md billngly supercilious 
the 1520 Dllrer sketch. 
■ ihin-lipped but saddened 
[*ranie figure depicted by 
m from 1523. As with the 
there is no shortage 
*®e. but it is oblique, coin- 
« contradictory, like so 
in Ergsiiiian studies. 

teiqke made by nrasmus’s 
perenej anil hy most suhsc- 
>J»J^ was to insist on 
me ehigina by stamping on 
is views n profile which cun 
re dipwn not to fit. J’vcn 
“* revolutionary thesis on 
‘lated; because it in- 
JR striving a genuine enigma. 
"• wnsitive, vulnerable 
of [his own views, 

LS at, LJ 1e was * on an T 

PjfWty. Even after 1516, 
r?*ole. radical and ambi- 
wvome wis at least semi- 
^mible,. He ' remained 
*9. concerned with its 
Never politi- 
; hypersensitive and 
f*u° L . was P^h, probably 
fl P°" erf ul thought 
.r f tm . ,n concentric cir- 
t * lis aJone much : 
to Whatever was right. 
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• cr wa * rigne. 
^ fongiy that scholastic 
^ khfeion of works, 
OMnteripr moral piety, 
‘P-a iaulty Vulgate, the 
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political, social, or CilikMLional issue 
of his time on which Erasmus failed 
to take (he advanced position. 
Reading him today, il is diPfieuli 
not to reflect how much he had to 
pay for being right. - 

In 1511, Erasmus issued the f*rai.\e 
° f FtAly. ITc was a I least forty- 
three years old. Generations have 
applauded this biting satire of eccle- 
siastical wo r-ld li ness and medieval 
monasticism. Scholars have analysed 
its send-up of the classical para- 
digms for encomia. Editors have 
puzzled over its text and eommenlu- 
.tors have assiduously identified 
most of. the allusions. No one has yet 
mentioned .that it must be- ^ work' of. 
melancholy whimsy, the. biting solf- 
parody of a man whose intellectual 
assurance is betrayed by emotional 
uncertainly, and whose disappointed 
experience of post-Renaissnnce 
Italy had driven him into thc 
momentary retreat of ■ thc security 
afforded by his close friendship 
with Thomas More. 

In 151 1. Erasmus had published 
very little. I he Enchiridion of I5U3- 
04 had allied apologetic, with exhor- 
tation; but it was a ha*ty work, 
supporting interior, evangelical piety 
with a crassly Nco-Plnlonisl psycho- 
logy. important only in tho light of 
what was to come, and too clearly 
indebted to Pico della Mirandola to 
hear the weight which has been put 
on il. The Adages had grown from 
the 818 proverbs in tho f 'uUeetanea 
of 1500 to 3.2A0 in the Aldine 
Chiliades of 1508. But rlie fusion of 
biblical and classical worlds, of 
which Margaret Mann Phillips lias 
written so perceptively in her study 
oi the Adages, was not yet fully 
accomplished. - 

For nil the virtuoso brilliance of 
its -satirical techniques, its controlled 
ambivalence, and the steadfastness 
with which il attacks superstition, 
ecclesiastical nhusc and clerical 
worldliness, the Praise oj I-otly is 
astonishingly tentative. Its failure to 
establish any tonic key by which 
Folly’s voice might he related in 
that of Erasmus reveals real uncer- 
tainty. Folly speaks with at least 
four voices. The first represents 
youth, vitality, freedom from care, 
and praises all that is -subversive of 
hierarchy and authority. The 
second, more astririgeni, strips the 
illusions from the pitiful and the 
grotesque to praise the ignorant and 
the mad. The consciousness of para- 
dox begins to weigh down the text. 
Banter turns lo acid as, without arty 
change of lone or style. Folly 
throws in the long list of pious 
superstitions. The third voice is 
still harsher, as Folly turns' to the 
theologians, monks and prelates; 
but the fourth voice in thc most para- ' 
doxical of all. It turns the mock 
encomium into a real one with its 
moving and totally serious pane- 
gyric of the Pauline Folly of the 
cross, expressed in terirts which de- 
liberately excluded the learned if 
evangelical humanism to which, by 
1511, Erasmus had. dedicated his 
life. 

; After the Frpb?p Adam of W 5. 
the Jerotiod letters and the prefatory 
material for the, Novtgn fnstriweh- 
tiun of 1516, the note of intellectual 
uncertainty, diminishes. Jhere. is flQ 
more nostalgia -for the secure, unlet- 
tered ; piety of • Erasmus's youth. 
Only the kubitety. the control of 
omuice, jfte - unending checks ^n.d 
balances . remain ra, remind us how 
tentative aud ‘e\plofawry : w nwRy 
oFh]s\dewsandAHitVd« W, Bre - ;2,' 
• - JjrasmusV r;. inteltattual mmooii; 
and progranvpe achieved definitiOn- 
dflly ^ld wJy, <*s be grfl 
and git Times ; erratics! 
istT- arrogance and 
3A .Towards -lbe' 
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A sketch of Erasmus by Holbein in 
Myron ins' s ropy of “Praise of Folly’' 

reform, the > personal and social 
values of Neo-Plalonist humanism, 
the re^oration of classical rhetoric, 
textual criticism and educational 
reform. His achievement was lo 
establish this • connexion and to 
anchor the advanced values of an 
earlier Nco-Platonisl humanism 
firmly in the text of jhc Churches 
own revelation. But the pole of his 
altitudes was the belief that human 
perfection was something intrinsic 
to human moral achievement. 
Against the scholastics who de- 
fended the strenuous and apparently 
arbitrarily prescribed “works” of 
late medieval religion, Erasmus held 
that even religious perfection was 
intrinsic to the highest moral devel- 
opment of which human nature was 
capable. Against Luther’s anti- 
Pelagian denial of free will, Erasmus 
upheld man’s autonomous power of 
self-determining moral choice. 

l.uihor thought Erasmus’s posi- 
tion Pelagian, and although Eras- 
mus never made a directly Pelagian 
statement, it is true that the early 
sixteenth century knew no way of 
reconciling an autonomous human 
power of self-determination to good 
with a non-Pelagia h - theory of 
grace. Molina was lo solve the 
dilemma in 1585, but =. only at the 
cost of re-importing the quasi- 
chronological distinction between 
divine acts rejected by the whole 
nominalist tradition. The oblique 1 
ness of so many of Erasmus's theo- 
logical statements is due to his 
consciousness of the dilemma, 
finally to be solved by regarding 
nature itself as redeemed, and there- 
fore as capable of accepting grace 
in virtue not of its own powers but 
■ of its redeemed aspirations. 

Erasmus came astonishingly close 
to this .solution, in spile of his 
awareness that it meant allowing 
grace to the Pagans, a view too 
radical in its dissociation of falfp. 
from justification to be niore than, 
cautiously explored by anyone who' 
valued his orthodoxy; Maftilio Fid- 
no had come very near to affirm- 
ing the sanctity of Socrates in a 
•Tamous letter.. from which; Erasmus 
took, the reference to " $afeu Socre- 
, tesT in ,ihe. 1522. Convlylum reh- 
giositni, and Lefevre d 'Eta pies had 
I defended the evangelical humanist 
: view that • religious perfection ms 
; intrinsic to .moral achievement by. 
suggesting in: hjs:i5 2 comment^.' 
on ^Se’;' Pauline • epistles that tfe 
unevangeHzied, AnptfiwM rhighL; W 

saved by . pb^rving ihe ■: dffUiw 


cllipirc.il nature of his theological 
thought :ind the enduring uncer- 
tainty of his lone. 

.11 is encouraging dial interest is 
lining fast today j n an author so 
i-onccrned wiih nuance and so con- 
ciluiory m an atmosphere poisoned 
by warring factions. There have 
been three English translations of 
the Praise of Folly since 1940. The 
past few years have seen Craig 
Ihompsons excellent English edi- 
l ;‘ m ° ol J n <?“ics and Margaret 
Mann Phillips s remarkable study of 
\ne Adages. There are recent critical 
editions of Ihe Clceronianas and the 
De ptieris. The Library pf Christian 
C kiss res haj just published an anno- 
tated translation of thc De libera' 
arbiirio together with Luther’s De 
servo arbiirio. Roland. Bain ton’s 
Erasmus of Christendom , . published 
» year ago in America and now In 
fcngland, at last provides us with a 
really excellent genera] introduction 
to Erasmian studies. Above all, 
however, there is the Canadian pro- 
ject in translate the complete Eras- 
mus and the new Dutch critical 
edition of the Omnia Opera lo * be 
published in about thirty -volumes 
over about twenty years. 

The decisive step forward in 
Enisnilan studies was undoubtedly 
achieved by rhe completion of the 
P. S, Allen edition of rhe Onus 
Episiolanun, Its tersely informative 
notes and iniroductiohs still contain' 
somewhere virtually all that is 
known of Erasmus’s life and cir- 
cumstances. It js not the least signi- 
ficant service to scholarship ren- 
dered by ihe Clarendon Press to 
have kept the magnificent twelve- 
volume set. including index, on sale 
at a total cost of less than twenty- 
five pounds. 

The list price of ihe first volume 
or the new critical edition i s eighty 
dollars. No volume may be pur- 
chased separately. Subsequent 
volumes are likely to be smaller, but 
.even .assuming present currency 
panties and no inflation, the Set Js- 
unlikely to cost very much less than 
a> thousand pounds. - Photographic' 
reprints of the famous ten* volume 
Leclcrc edition (Leiden 1703-07) 
have recently, been obtainable at 
around £120. .Supfkb,, though the 
% V0 Ni ¥ lp ,of - new Critical 
edition ' undoubtedly is,- librarians 
are going to wonder whether it 
might have been produced more 
cheaply and. if not, whether tourist ■ 
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facilities might not have hecn 
preferable in luxury-dust accommo- 
dation. 

It is certainly (rue that nc 
urgently need .critical editions of 
those works which Erasmus revised 
or to whrcli he added, in order lo 
know wli.it was written al which 
dale. Thc Prn/sr of Folly expanded 
by about onc-cighth helween 1511 
and 1522. For other works, how- 
ever, it sceois possible that printed 
variants will not much illuminate 
« properly chosen copy-text, often 
the last Frobcn edition before Eras- 
mus’s death in 1536. n was not for 
noth i ng that E lastnus repeatedly 
went to Basic to see his works 
through the press. The text of the 
Praise of Folly , happily allotted to 
Professor Clarence Miller who pub- 
lished important critical notes on it 
in 1966, may well prove a lest case. 
It seems probable that there is no 
corruption in thc Leiden or subse- 
quent texts which cannot be put 
right simply by consulting the 
l-roben editions. 

If >s of course possible that the 
cost .of the new edition is only 
marginally increased by the. need lo 
establish and list variants, even . if 
they have little interest. Bill there 
remains the disturbing fact, {hat 
Professor Margolin's excellent criti- 
cal edition of the De pi ter Is, rough h 
the same length as the first volume 
of the new Dutch Opera, costs only 
a third of the price. However much 
one welcomes a properly critical 
edition of Erasmus's works, if re- 
mains possible to regret that the 
corhmiUec chose to embark on a 
venture which may yet prove to be. 
beyond its resources, instead of 
issuing separately available critical 
editions of those works which re- 
quire them and ’printing, ihe rest 
from copy r texts justified in schol- 
arly introductions, Such, an arrange- 
ment would presumably have cost 
less than half as much/ have - been 1 
available iu less' than half the time 
and . would have had the added 
advantage that any unsatisfactory 
volume might have been reworked. 

In this first volume, thc introduc- 
'lions arc excellent nnd linguistically 
uniform. Thc Gouda manuscript of 
thc Anthbarharonun liber (1494’ or 
1495) is published together with thc 
1520 version and the volume con- 
tains the translations from Libanius. 
Galen, Euripides and Lucian ds well 
as Ihe commentary on. tbe-'jVif.v 
attributed (o Ovid. Abstracting, from 
ihe simultaneous publication of thc 
two versions of the Antt~barh(no- 
nun liber, rhe variants arq fa rely 
preferable to the copy-text printed. 
The volume is in every way 
superbly achieved, and even : the- 
most ecwt-conscipus. , of .li bra rians 
wilt rightly be tempted. They may 
wish Tor a cheaper alternative but 
they will undoubtedly wi$fu -the 
Whole magnificent enterprise a siic-. 

■ cessful 1 .conclusion. 
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Euro-centric notions and Afro-centric meanings L birds sing 

. .. . . . .. ...... . t. ..i ii./. liki.tri.-il iviiIml- I'nvulisni. Professor Ai;ivi re- it-uiw-ilin-.r.. . Ill/ ^ 
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I . II. Ci.WN :mj I’l- I I R llLUGNAN 

II. ililurti : 

Cofoniulisni in At nut : 1870 - 196(1 
Volume I : 'the History :mtl Politics 
of < oioni;ili.>ni 1 870-1 4 M. 

512pp. ( ,ui thrill go Univeisi(\ Pi ess. 
£5. 

“Du you know wlml hislor inns 
remind me of ! ", George Meredith 
once asked ('ailylc. “They are tike si 
row of men working In a potato 
Held, with (heir eves and no*cs in the 
furrow and their other end turned 
toward heaven.” This initial bout 
in a projected four-volume hi-'lorv of 
modern Africa claims to he a Mini- 
mal} of enisling knowledge about 
colonialism before 1914. It is in fact 
more a sample of the subject's recent 
'historiography and as such provides 
tons of potatoes but few large 
views. For lack or them . (ifieeu 
regional articles by different contri- 
butors. most of' whom are resin ting 
previously published li ruling*, leave 
overall plan and theme in disarray. 
A true re flection nf the present 
situation in these studies, it is pre- 
cisely the confusion of .standpoints 
and interpretations- that make* this a 
significant book. For the disarray is 
a result of adding new Afro-centric 
meaning* to old Euro-centric notions 
of imperialism, the broad implica- 
tions- of which still await synthesis. 

Modern colonialism is a beast of 


infinite variety whose behaviour, 
however ugly in tact, is intellec- 
tually fascinating because its head 
lies in industrial society while its 
detached body moves in and lives 
off pre-industrial society. Why sud- 
denly toward the end of the fast cen- 
tury it should have sprawled across 
African jungle and bush is a question 
that has provoked one of (tie liveli- 
est of recent historical controversies. 
What were its motives 7 A capitalist 
plot ? Or were they more philan- 
thropic or strategic Ilian economic 7 
Did the flag follow the trade or the 
Cross? And was it a catastrophe 
destroying an African Garden of 
Hdcn or a ncccssury intervention of 
modernity in an African hell V . 

Before this controversy inevitably 
buried its original concepts under 
piles of local minutiae, it had un- 
covered new motives and causes in 
Egypt and Africa to complement 
the comparatively weak drives from 
Europe. The debate should have 
established that the beast was 
moved us much 1>y the exigences of 
African resistance and collaboration 
with European agents as by the chan- 
ceries and counting-houses of Lon- 
don. Paris and Berlin. 

In l licir “ Reflections on imperial- 
ism and the scramble ”, Ihe editors 
merely outline (he controversy with- 
out attempting to synthesize its re- 
sults. Judicious but defeated, they 
conclude that “no unitary theory 
wilt ever untangle for us the rich- 


ness h i ul variety nf (lie- historical 
skein. . . . The history of European 
imperialism can . . . he written viilv 
in a pul yeen trie I ash ion.” 

Defiantly and perhaps properly 
none (he less, a surprisingly large 
number of the contributions arc 
Euro-centric in approach, l or Oio 
in Africa, bent on serving national 
ideology, black has tong been beau- 
tiful. Apparently, however, the edi- 
tors believe that recent efforts to 
pul Hie African back into African 
history have pushed the European 
loo far out of it, leaving Uaiulet 
without the prince. There are, 
accordingly, conventional accounts 
of French, German, Belgian, 
Portuguese and European mis- 
sionary motives from the metropoli- 
tan standpoint, although curiously 
enough the British are entirely omit- 
ted. And there is Professor Stenger's 
chapter on the origins of the C ongo 
Free Slate- -a particular monument 
to that ancient but heroic -style or 
imperial history in which the white 
empire-builder created everything 
while the African did nothing. “ Ail 
Lite features peculiar to the Free 
State lie concludes, ** thus derived 
their origin from the person of its 
sovereign. The influence of the 
African environment was negligible, 
thul of the metropolitan milieu 
scarcely less so.” 

Gently reproving such Euro- 


centric royalism, Professor Ajayi re- 
marks that “ a political entity 
brought into being on African soil 
by tile will of a European ” alone is 
hardly conceivable. Altogether live 
mclropolitan third of Ihe volume 
.succeeds in stressing the unique iicns 
of each power's motives foi occu- 
pying a part of the continent, at (lie 
cost of leaving the reader h the 
dark about the concatenations of 
international rivalries, interests ami 
illusions that prompted them nil to- 
gether to rush into the continent at 
the same time. 

Colonialism in Africa and Asia, 
as Sir John Seeley taught as early 
us 1882. was us much a function 
of indigenous politics as it wus 
of the expansion of 'Europe; 
and African collaborators were as 
necessary to its working ns Euro- 
pean agents. Essentially it was a 
process in which a few' Europeans 
armed with superior firepower, 
technology and organization cajoled 
African multitudes into conquering 
and administering themselves at 
their own expense under .pro-consu- 
lar direction. 

Such processes cunnol be under- 
stood without correlating external 
with internal factors and combining 
Euro centric and Afro-ccntric points 
of view. The most useful chapters 
are regional case studies showing 
how, through vicissitudes of African 
resistance and collaboration the 
European invader brought this cx- 


UaiMdmary situation about | f( 
Ranger s brilliant treatment <1 
ran raiclbn. in , 1|S1 
Africa perhaps overemphasis 
cun res, stance and underwit 
exent of African colla 
John Finis analysis of 
between alien agents and m 
politics in Nigeria is b«S 
anecd. while Harold H 
article on Ethiopia shows hn 
itonully, indigenous rulm 
manipulate Europeans as K 
turs and thus suve their 
encc. Once agai/i, hpwever ilk 
erage provided by these case * 
is heavy for West Afrio 
comparatively slight for Em 
■S outh Africa and omib 
Africa entirely. 

If at first some African 
like Samory. Ja Ja, uL 
Gclele and Duigaan rutatf 
others rebelled later, rd 
eventually proved hopeless 
pelled to acquiesce, and 
with the colonial presence, 
turned to the tasks of expMli 
new sources of wealth, paw- 
education to strengthen their 
tions in indigenous politics. . 
collaboration was by no mew 
conditional- Nevertheless in the 1 ' 
before the tricks of modernity 
essary for its overthrow iud| 
(earned, the colonial regime i 
sustained as much by African 
bora tors as it wus by 
power. 
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DAVID H. IIARRETTi 
Sell ism and -Renewal lit Africa 

363pp. ,Ox ford University Press.. 
£3; 5s. 

lit 1948 Sundklcr's pioneering study 
of independent religions movements, 
mostly claiming lu be Christian, 
amung the Zulu of South Africa 
placed; this .striking African phe- 
nomenon firmly on Ihe ncudemic 
nt:ip. Since then there have been 
major studies of other arcus or 
1 plirlicular movements, bill no sub- 
stantial survey of those independent 
religious developments across the 
whole of Black Africa. Schfxnr and 
Renewal In Afrwa now goes a long 
• way towards providing inis kind of 
study, although Dr. Barrett confines 
himself to that section of die will ole 
• . movement which ; colls itself Chris- 
tum , unrf can be described aij the 1 
: African independent churches. The 
•-'rito-pjignn or nalivislic movements 
- afo therefore eijcludetl,- and the'divi- 
; si on between : the (wq . sectors - is 
drawn ; where their members, con;- 
; aciously .place it. Only examinatioti^ 
of each movement, in’ some'; depth: 
• : could esUibliBh! whether thfe-Ts cor- 
rect, so that;', there is ' .sonic pncerV 
tainty. aboul. lhe real naturb: 9 f his. 

' •f'-i 


datu, and Dr. Burrell himself docs tlun they have been in the past is R. MANSELL I’ROTHERO (Editor): 
not maintain the distinction in his to be welcomed. \ Geography of Africa 

tribal inventory of movements. Nor The second and related thcoreti- 4Ra Roul i ct | ae Htxd K caan Paul 
■ does he take sufficient account of cal task is the search for causes that J* U P(k S B 

the great range in the nature of the are universally applicable, over and 

movements th.it might be placed in above the various contributory five- " — • ■ ~ 

the allegedly Oliristiah portion of tors- in individual cases. One of This book consists of eight rcgionsil 

the whole spectfum. Therefore, in • these is described as ihe “ failure in essays on Africu’.s fundamental 

spite of iti comprehensiveness, .there tqve”, and in sympathy with Afri- churactcrislics and problems with 
are stilt many more modern rcli- can culture, on the part of mission- introductory and concluding essays 
gious movements in Africa, than even aries. This is something for those by the editor. Most of them have 
this survey encompasses; but in concerned to take to heart, although been written by British geographers 
v*w of the riches here offered it It does less than justice to mission- who have spent several years tcach- 
would be ungracious to complain, aVies, especially to the great linguists in® in African universities, deal 

and we may even be grateful dial and anthropologists among them, with arcus Hint they know well and 

the nifthor has chosen this restric- and does not account for the large arc able to discuss authoritatively, 
lion, number of separations from all- Dr. Prolhcro slates that he gave his 

Schism and Renewal in Africa African churches. But Dr. Barrett contributors full freedom to develop 
offers the fullest collection of iftfor- s P°«ks as missionary to missionaries the approaches thul seemed most 
matioo on this subieet available and others., and should be listened appropriate lu the regions with 
.L.iii f a , a ‘ ■ to, which they are concerned, encourng- 

knd will be useful to many In the The other main cause,: the effects ing thorn to emphasize ideas and 
large ntimher of disciplines con- 0 f acce» to the scripture, is undmibl- principles and to consider a theme 
- today., wilh this ^phenomc- edly most, important, for the Bible °r number of theme* most relevant 
• non., Thb excellent photographs are has tremendous prestige and author- to ihe region. As a result the themes 
* study jp. themselves, and there arc tty among the independents and is arc many and the contributions 
fifty page* -of classified information or course often serious] v mlsunder- vary a good deal in character. 
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m npuBiwm, w ..wu.cn ine airec,- aiooa. inis needs to be reckoned j. J. Clarke, writing on North- 
in : ;8 “ d ' JrAnstators and distributors. West Africa, directs attention to 

■: ^ . independency :,in . 0ii the face of it there is support demographic changes, notably those 

: ^nt^-VStf' i, 1 'V! 1 if SpK8By ^ f uV he oider Roman Catholic claim resulting P from; the departure of 
: " diat ,. such c schisms are the inevitable Europeans, urbanization and the 

i f ' of access to the growth of the oil industry in the 

, •*]£!*%' ■ ^ whole of Bible even though, a policy of con* past score of years. K- M. Barbour's 

.^rjeb -a .... v ••• /•*;;; • : • trolled .access is now seen to be essay on the Nile Basin also dwells 

, The theoretical ■ taped is . most impossiWe Hnd the answer js being ori population distribution and m- 

SjIltiMla ting , and . expttbtg, ; for Dr.- fpund in aids to Bible study. creasing numbers, but over 'a much 

x Barrett, attempts to treat all the : • These theories *r6 tested on the longer period of time! His- essay 


East Africa, first di*i»fo»jw 
of systematic elemeniJ-sW**] 
climate, vegetation and suefcifte- 
a regional basis. This h a 
that the editor stigmaliza # 
lowed only by time. Nevrfl 
this contribution is one of w. 
in the volume. Mr. McMa*d® 
attention to the luck flfi* 
work on the intensification OH 
culture around large towns, r 
jecl which seems to be one of 
importance throughout tta 

ncnt. He has very. little to » 

recent agricultural develop 
policy jn Tanzania. - 

G. Kay reviews the hi 1 
European settlement in So 
iral Africa. He notes wj 
number of Europeans at sr 
farms in Rhodesia is less in* 
and suggests that lessons 
Kenya from the sw 
African, cultivators in fo 
areas could well . be u 
new republic. 

T. I. D. Fair wpph 
bonds as well as the • 
multiracial Southern • AJf^ 


. on .. which -' , prbneh^fv- to Mfe-, Where they fit Well. Although this is . ihg that- the effect of the high ' dam 
ptadency can he irtj*Wjuj , ed'. iti'-onji pot' typical of most movements of- oh the: Nile wilt.be to control the 
P^rUwilar tribe, atid^ptl the basis of the past fifty years in'. West or' annual flow completely: ; -in faot, in 
B be -”tna^q &?uth AfrIca, yet the > theses remain , years, of very .high discharge some 

wi? escape 'to .the Mediterra- 


apppare 


• . neM and v sedupnee of dry yeans 

ey have done 

f It lapplied to Otherwise this is a remarkably 
ipn in Africa., -.sound study of the region. • • 
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en :ohe, considers that Somalia's 


• j it •'! js ' tt'. sugfiesti vc 
, others: to refine, and. anJyjWj 
the older dhurches. ar 









r. painty i tfbticemed,:-. have relaxed rjc- 
JSftUy biiE thejr 1 are JiM7 to penlvt 
the relaiaHOn mriy 
f; i-'sjjy bfr idhrobrary’ apd the easfiy is 





ffllOliT: 

hr mltft I’uubc 
pjri,: Galli mard. I5fr. 

Iritis rather awkwardly 
[jphical novel is u muted 
fib, a mild aspiration 
it Him Us form w spare 
. the authors jacket 
_ it to be tragic. Ten men 
( ivoman. friends in their 
mange in old age n imal 
meeting! Held within, the 
jts-of action : a dinner 
ifolife: a dining-room and 
i- d time : a single night - 
iner«. reminisce, make 
aiTibe fuhtre existed. Their 
is in fact a rendezvous 
i The " heroine ” in the 
> haves the " room ” of 
its and evasions, as in 
adk" outside", 
dory moves between a 
account of the often 
gestures and words of the 
ud the actual dreams of 
protagonist (printed 
d; in brown type). The 
tam along the border 




between reality mid illusion, in a 
kind of stream of semi-conscious- 
ness. 

Yet. despite the clean concept ion, 
l here is little pressure of reflection 
or experience to flesh the lines, or 
sustain the reaching for .significance. 
The fundamental images, though 
lighily drawn together, tend to 
deaden by their obviousness; and 
ihe ending, fur from being a pro- 
found. tragic turns but a 

platitude. 

Although the most important ele- 
ments iif Le Nosxiynol se tail t) 
I’auhc its basic ” meaning its sel- 
ling, its controlling metaphors -lack 
distinction, a poignant emotional 
voice and an acute sense of visual 
scene give to certain moments a 
deeper personality. The feeling of 
life withdrawing from the aged js 
convincingly rendered. The irrup- 
tion into the consciousness of the 
characters, at the end of the novel, 
of the contemporary world of the 
young is wdi .staged and emotionally 
right. In general, the writing seems 
to gather life when Mme. Triolet 
relics not on statement but on free 
images, unconnected with her basic 
pattern-making. 


Sauce for the gander 
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shows very clearly Ilf* 
which the whiles haw* 
the towns, a quarter .of s 
them over the past threat 
so, while the numbors 
whites in the rural are 
creased. • Yet by 
the urban population 
white, and la r me - 
areas Africans- formed 1 

the iabopr- for«s:.Ev» 

whites are being i n 9? MI 
numbered. -"v 

The test 'W 0 ,**® 
than thei-olhera* I. N 
the Congo Klnsbaty , 
years 'around 
pendenep. B. W. Ho 
researches, b»ve- bwj 
into -Yoruba 
growth ahd'chapg^. . 
trade, pbidtlng out Ihar 
as external trade ha 
been in the ha^ ^' 

tpac4*!.- -r 'u 

■ Ou^hrijbrcrfg^, 
the 

tbnLnoon^wM 

■the KalqharL W 


dixcloted to the public: his head is 
where hix private parts .should be, 
and vice versa. Despite his mal- 
formation Stc-fanino has « wonder- 
ful voice, and the whole city wants 
to hear him. A public concert, when 
Ihe monster sings Gounods “Ave 
Maria ", covered with a black veil, 
is not enough. In u crescendo of 
excitement and fury (which obvi- 
ously satirizes the Italian enthusiasm 
for pop .singers) the people storm the 
castle where Stefanino is kept, only 
to discover that the beautiful voice 
is a gramophone. 

A master like Puluz/eschi can, of 
course, get away with anything, and 
the fact that In hU eighties he can 
still indulge with gusto in the sort of 
fanciful tllveriiincnti that made his 
youthful production so enjoyable is 
in itself si wonder. Slefunlno dues 
not, however, ndd much to his pre- 
vious work, and to read si portentous 
moaning into it- *s some critics have 
done, scents out of proportion. One 
of them, for example, found the 
novel's message to be (hat there 
should be more reason jn the life of 
our senses and more virility in our 
intellect. But can a divertimento 
really have a message 7 


Pie vision 

ARENAS j period, and when thing* gel really 

Walha desperate the whole family eats Ihe 

Awes: Briiiiiln grandfather, in no way impairing his: 

1 ' health, however, if one is to judge by 

v «id w is, his subsequent boisterous savagery. . ; 

%'LaUfi Ul u 6 Di | P*ny ways the child’s riiadncss ; 

iflv t^n-- w'*n excuse for Reinaldo Arenas to 

and Vagina- indulge in a surrealist romp, a point 
ijhi and although iaslly made when the child blithely 
pnaiy auihoritles • quotes Arab and Chinese , poems 
Qzberi. which bis retarded and provincial 
foretenaM u, q „l, mind could scarcely have encoun- 
tered. Arenas, siwins, lo , hurt the 
belief of his Parisian cdnipainqt 
Severflh^ardny fvrifose j^d^ 
mJuH!/ for cantantes was reviewed L jrtne * 
TLS of :November 14,- 1968) that =;• 
‘ ‘ :j - . gratuitousness Is -the proper: function., .! 

-that a «fH literature, and' one of the merih'i 
^^Jg.-jbtf,'*'. -j of thte novel indeed is tfae-hvely and 
"*” 0 ^ rural convincing, manner in which the.- 
apt) of an fedtjuaes are sustained. But there t y ; 


HUZZESCHI ! 

jfUui; Mondadori. I. .2,000. 

i long .interruption. Aldo 
jducame out ip 1967 with a 
Kltyf, which, much more 
ji other major, and realistic 
wb of the 1930s, reminded 
' urf his first novel, ll codice 
• fantastic and surrealistic 
411. The present novel is 
is this vein, and indeed 
Jl i sort o/ mechanical re- 
^ of a trick which hnd 
JWable and successful in ll 
W HBpewe created in the 
i n( « Whole city hy the 
nnpunccment of u great 
J J™ he proclaimed " next 
when Sunday comes 
■“bon knlwnys postponed 
flile; • ■ 

jsi foundjing whom the 
s have ordered to be 
tegreat secrecy. Succch- 
Wnoiinoements divulge 
“it that it : is a boy, that 
***“fov reasons of 
» that he It a monster. 
»tor the monstrosity is 


AI.UA l>li CKSULDI'S .* 

I.u liambiiliMitt 

I ranslaled by (snbei (Juigly. 

372pp. Michael Joseph, ,15s. 

Signora dc ("cs pedes, whose Qundn 
no (ifribiiit and Newnno tnnut 
imlieirn are among ihe lew Italian 
best-sellers with genuine literary 
merit, bus scored again. Her Banilm- 
!• mu. highly praised by the critics, 
lias sold very well and has been made 
into a .successful (11m. No doubt the 
ingredients of instant success are 
very deftly used hy this experienced 
novelist : plenty of sex. a good deal 
of class and money, several spoon- 
fuls of lust Tor power, keep boiling 
with constant suspense, ndd a pinch 
of political pepper . . , and the render 
will swallow everything. 

The story is simple, A rich, 
sophisticated, middle-aged lawyer, 
Giulio. falls in love with a pour. fat. 
but very attractive young woman. 
Ivana. He promises to marry her and 
is accepted by her family as a legi- 
timate .suitor. The more he secs her. 
the mure he wants iter, but at the 
same lime he is disgusted by her 
vulgarity and decides that soon after 
the marriage lie will get rid of her : 
Ihe lawyer knows all the tricks. But 
the ignorant girl and her cunning 
parents, whose mastery in feigning 
honesty is one of the wonders of 
this novel, finally have Giulia at 
their mercy: the girl is pregnant! 
Giulio. who never touched her, has 
to part with much of his money. 

'Ihe vain attempts of Giulio at 
seducing Ivana and the successful 
exploitation of his passion by the 
girl make up a very good story. 
But for Signora de Cfispedes this was 
not enough and, perhaps sharing her 
hero's philosophy that "the only 
really authentic activity for a man 
is to empty all his strength into the 


womb of a young woman she lias 
poured tiler her piiv/fVvfV# ull'itiiliinw 
■a quite unnecessary sauce id olhei 
stories of love and sex. I he resuft 
is indigestion. 

Miss Ouigly's translation has been 
received with great praise, and praise 
indeed ii deserves, for it sounds 
convincingly English and reads 
smoothly. Rut u random check shows 
dial ifhirttntn becomes “ above all ”, 


mill hi i/u niurih itithi e uno 
"a good meal ami ,i swim", p rhlir 
il *>inmt> (r pmv» mile If (iimusir ** tvl 
her husband pour all his fsinlasies 
into her”, mm pmriii "a maid ”. 
pi-nui i* ripriim (meaning: ” thinking 
very hard ") becomes an imperative : 
"now iliink, think hard". Minor 
points, perhaps, hut when the trans- 
lator is so gifted, n is a pity she is 
not more accurate. 


Sleeve notes 

PETER o. 01 tor JEW IT/. .- 

Vom l.chen und Lcrnon 

224pp. Darmstadt: Miirz. DM 14. 


Although the reader is spared the 
scries of views of the author 
nuked- alternating, incidentally, with 
close-ups of old boots— -that were 
such h prominent element in his 
previous book, Roman, Peter Ctioi- 
jc witz's latest work is not without its 
moments of embarrassment. The 
cover feu lures ten identical mani- 
kins, each consisting of the photo- 
graphed head of tile writer mounted 
on the disproportionately small 
body of a soldier in redcouL-lype 
uniform. This, of course, is quite 
pleasant in its way; but irritation 
sets in as, toying with the contents 
of the book, tho reader quickly 
realizes (hat -the hasic . structural idea 
is a disquieting ' kind of editorial 
wizardry. 

There are four main parts to the 
hook : *' Main Text *■ Notes ", 
** Notes on the Notes ”, and “ After- 
word” ‘‘The Notes" take up the 


greater part of the hook, being 
independent' pieces of imaginative 
writing that have little or nothing to 
do with ihe passage* they arc sup- 
posed to annotate, or indeed with 
each other. Thus when one of the 
protagonists of the Main Text " (a 
twenty -page dialogue about contem- 
porary life and culture) snys that in 
bygone times lie might linvo been 
Ihe penniless son of a court dwarf, 
we find under note 8 C'huljcwitz's 
income-tax return for Janunry- 
Septcmber, J967; and when men- 
tion is made of the Bible, note 16 
gives us a jazzed- up version of the 
story.of Sodom mid Gomorrah. 

Ihe poor workmanship of Vom 
l.ehcn mul I.crnrn U the more 
regrettable in that Peter Ciiotjcwitz 
has made similar fundamental 
errors of judgment in earlier works, 
and the pop literature aims he is, 
setting himself are in*' Lh^mselves 
very interesting and worthwhile. 
Indeed much of the book is origi- 
nally conceived and nicely executed, 
But Isolated effective Items cannot 
make of a loose pile a shapely 
structure, 
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Forty-five days and twenty months 


I 'Ifulin (id «| mi ninCiit: inq nc ftiorni 
442|*ji. Florence: la Nuovu Italia, 
for Die Ist'rlulu Nii/ionuic per la 
Nutria del Movimcnlo ili I ihcr.iy- 
imie. I . 

VALDO I USI: 

Fiuri RussI al MurlMo 
25.1pp. Milan : Mnrsia. I 1,500 

GiAMI'AOLO PA NS A , 

2 .'were Lin di Suln 

2 1 5pp. Florence : ta Nuovu Italia- 
I..f,800. 

The foriy-fivc dujrv a** all Italians 
know bill some in Britain may need 
reminding, ran from July 25, 1*543, 
I he overthrow or M ussolini. to Sc,p- 
leinber 8, when the Italian eapiuila- 
tinn was announced. It is a |»riod 
which lies ul the root of most 
modern Italian history, but [hough it 
lias frequently been described it has 
not often been well documented. 
The merit of I.' ft alia tlei i/uarauui- 
citu/tte gitmti is that it prints, in 
appendixes which take op nearly 
Iwo-lhirds of its pages, a full series of 
official reports, taken from the stale 
archives, and also extracts from con- 
temporary newspapers and from 
clandestine pamphlets. 

As n contribution to history them 
documents are of very great value* 
Apart irom facts, they give the 
atmosphere of the lime, ‘lake an 
example at random : a report from 
the chief of police of Piacenza 
whose first three paragraphs provide 
a concise und revealing summary of 
public feeling which can be applied 
with little change to ‘the country as 
a whole. H speaks of '.unequivocal 
popular enthusiasm for Lhc full of 
fascism, based bo lb on hopes for a 
belter national life and on the cer- 
tainty that the war will end; but 
Rflds that' everyone is afraid of what 
the Germans* reaction may be. This 
fear was indeed always uppermost in 
the mind of Marshal Badoglio, 
whose aim was to fool the Germans 
into believing he would fighi on us 
a faithful ally while making 
arrangements with Britain , and 
America for a sudden switch [ over 
Ip their side. He was afraid also pf 
. what the fascists might do. It must 
have seemed a rational fear, for the 
system appeared so strong and so 
prevalent in every . sphere of 
national life ; . but the titan was 
hollow. The:, .fascists renounced 
their leaders and their faith .'with . 
. almost total unanimity and! in the 
docpmenls here they hardly appear 
In, any other role than as victims of 
‘popular .'..attack : for not. removing- 
their •••’■badges .••quickly; enough. 
Ba'doglto’s third fear was the coin-- 
mnnuta, and he told prefects nnd 
chiefs of pblice to except, them from 


Lite amnestic 1 * granted to pniiiiuii 
prisoners. It was another vain leui. 
With some exceptions the commu- 
nists wore only anxious not to rock 
the bout and to support Badoglio 
while he got rid of the Germans. 

For ail his worries, therefore. 
Badoglio was in a pretty strong 
position on the domestic from. The 
documentation or the programmes 
of the political parties which is 
given here demonstrates this with 
great clearness. Nevertheless hb 
forty-five days ended in disaster, 
with his flight from Rome and the 
occupation of two-thirds of Italy by 
the Germans. FI is character was his 
destiny. He proceeded in so devious 
and conspiratorial a way that he 
left everyone in the dark ; and when, 
in the end, he had to run the risks 
which he had -so timidly avoided, he 
found his own troops, by his own 
fault, xo unprepared as to he a 
useless weapon. 

The capitulation and its military 
background are perhaps of imvtt 
interest to British renders. Here the 
authors are very .sound. They have 
been guided hugely by Ruggero 
Zangrandi (whose l$43 ; /’ tY settcM- 
bra was reviewed in the 77..Y on 
August 8, 1968). They follow him 
correctly in repudiating (lie myth 
about the Allies “ anticipating " by 
four days the announcement of the 
Armistice (a. myth fabricated, prob- 
ably by Badoglio, at a very early 
stage and adorned by him with 
fictitious details in his memoirs) ; 
but they urc wrong to follow him in 
stating that Anibrosio, the .Chief of 
General Staff, knevy the .correct date 
before lie was Officially informed 
by the Allies. The authors express 
the view that It would have been 
militarily more advantageous to 
break with the German*! straight- 
away on July 25. This is arguable, 
since large German reinforcements 
poured into Italy during the forty- 
five days, whereas at Lhe beginning 
they were .taken completely by sur- 
prise by the ijail of racism. But 
snch a plan would have been wholly 
foreign to Bndoglio's temperament ; 
he thought it unsafe to show his 
Imnd until he could, make arrange- 


ments for the British and the Ameri- 
cans in overwhelming strength, so 
he hoped, to fly to his aid against 
his current ally. 

It deserves to be recorded with 
gratitude, not unmixed with surprise, 
that (he authors have included a 
most admirable Order of Baltic of 
the German forces in Italy which is 
full, accurate (with one trivial mis- 
print), detailed and easy for the 
general reader to understand. 

Both F/ori Rossi al i Martinet la and 
L'esercito di Sato are concerned with 
the grim twenty months of Italian 
history when the northern part of 
the country formed the "Italian 
.Social Republic ”, also known, from 
the town which was its temporary 
capital, as the Republic .of Said. At 
the risk, however, of sounding para- 
doxical or downright callous it can 
be said that both of them are good 
for many laughs. It is not for 
nothing that Wodehouse. Pelham 
Cirenviile figures in Valdo Fusi's 
Index. On turning to the page re- 
ferred to we are faced by the tragic 
situation of the author’s brother, 
incarcerated in the prison of the S.S. 
expecting torture and death ; he 
writes on the corner of the Inhe] 
which was sent in with a packet 
from the family ; " Not so much to 
cat: I’m not the Empress of Bind- 
ings.'' Rnrely indeed lifts the spirit 
of the Italian Resistance been better 
illustrated— its courage and determi- 
nation and its gallant lighthearted- 
ness- -than in this book Which deals 
with one of the best- known tragedies 
of tho Occupation. For this is an 
account of " the' Turin Trial " and 
the book bears on its front cover a 
photograph of the place where the 
eight patriots were executed and on 
its back a facsimile of the official 
report of how they died. 

Valdo Fusi was one of the four- 
teen on trial; he was acquitted for 
lack of evidence. In fact he Was as 
guilty as the others since he was a 
member of the Military Committee 
of the Piedmont Committee of 
National Liberation. He recounts 
with much humour how he was 
nominated to that position of 
honour and danger by a fellow- 


lawyer, without being given much 
chance of refusing. He presents him- 
self, in fact, in a thoroughly Wode- 
hcuisian and sclf-dcprecutory style, 
like Bertie Wooster being urged by 
Aunt Dahlia to feats beyond his 
capacity. In truth, behind the banter- 
ing. he clearly appears both brave 
and resourceful ; he is the only one 
of the conspirators who very nearly 
avoided the trap into which they fell 
and lie shared lhe exploits of the 
partisans in the Piedmontese moun- 
tains, particularly in the spectacular 
if .short-lived liberation of Domo- 
dossola. 

Fiori Rossi al Marti net lo gains 
from having as its centre a full des- 
cription of the trial itself, on April 2, 
(944. It was more of a drumhead 
court-martial than a trial, although 
Fusi, by his own efforts, managed to 
arrange for the accused to be de- 
fended. Mussolini himself . .hud 
ordered it to be held al top speed, 
with the executions to follow 
immediately, in order to intimidnte 
the partisans of Piedmont, the bol- 
dest and best organized in all Upper 
Italy. He failed in his object ; the 
courage shown by the condemned 
only added greater fervour to the 
resistance. 

The humorous side of L'esenito 
di Said derives less from light- 
ness of style than from lhc essential 
risibility of the institutions it des- 
cribes. Fascism has always had Us 
funny side, arising from the contrast 
between its pompous theories and its 
defective practice. A system which 
claims superior efficiency based on 
rigid principles of authority ' and 
leadership reveals itself as riddled 
with rivalries and divided into pri- 
vate fiefs. When, with German sup- 
port. the revived fascist state set 
itself up in North Italy it naturally 
decided (hut, being still at war, it 
ought to have an army. But what 
sort of an army 7 The prevailing 
idea was that It had bettor be a 
purely parly army, under Rcnato 
Ricci, an old-time fascist with links 
with the S«S. Mussolini's first order 
of the day, t lie ref ore, decreed that 
the Blackshirt Militia should be the 
sole basis of the Republic’s armed 


forces. But then Gta/unitw- 
gel the ear of thcDuce.^dS 
was that the army S 

nalionul and apolitical 
finely unitary For iu Q , 
they fought it out and the J 
a typical fascist compra2 
fact, two compromises. Then, 
be both an “ apolitical-" mL 
divisions eventually) -andT 
army, to be called the.-Q 
Niizlomiks Republicans • £ 
latter was not exclusive*, i 
because included not d 
militia but also the remain. 
Polizin dell ’Africa Italian* « 
Carabinieri, whose ifadiibjs 
strongly monarchist. 

The G.N.R. bad an untew 
The Carabinieri were never* 
in it and before long wen A 
and sent to Germany. | 
summer of 1944 Ricci hgi 
sacked, what was left of u 
mnnd incorporated in the a* 
the parly only retained iki 
“ Black Brigades " as its * 
force. These were used exetah 
the civil war against ihdr A 
countrymen; indeed the sunt i 
to n large extent of Graziw'i 
ns well, although it had i tri 
unhappy experience inaction 
Sercliio front at the haai 
brigade of the 8th Indian Dh 
T he total of (he Italian Rtpi 
forces was very (large by (lit t 
1944 but (lie quality was lot 

L'esen ito di Said has H k aha 
of being based exclusively on ft 
sources- Chief among then id 
flics of secret reports produttfi 
in tho headquarters of tbtfJW 
Brescia, summarizing njoriii 
the provincial commai*.fi« 
for almost eleven montotaal 
ember, 1943, to Octoba, W. 
are a primary source ol pat’ 
for the history of this perioi 
are written in that engaging » 
style which Italians In hip l 
particularly' fascists, like To 
commenting on fchHF 
their orders. They are also 
diverting from their maMW 
crlbing scenes of the greaW 
ciplinc in lhe most format* 
era tie prose. . 


Italians., Slavs and Austrians 
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Wilson agreed to (ho Brenner, but 
made difficulties about Iiftfiun claims 
in tho Adriatic where three races 
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South Tyfol — and' Dr. Rusinow 
considcns' Uhe renunciation to 
h«Ve. been genuine — this did 


tart governments of liberal Italy now of all formerly Austrian territory 
tried to treat their non-Italians liber- from Italy when it came to the col- 
ally and set out to reconcile the new lapse of fascism in .the summer of 


wax settled by alien co«i 
Tho Cold War situatio® 
expedient .to'ccdc eycry“ l 
east of the clly of Tray 
slhvih, then sliU regarded i 
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not prevent Ihfe looping away east of the clly of Tnwfl 
of all fbrmorly Austrian territory slaviu, then still regardeow 
from Italy when ll came lo the col- protdgd ; by way of M 
lapse of fascism in the summer of the South Tyroli fa •!]* 8 
1 94^The Austrian gauleiters. Hofer f r0 m Vienna, remain” #! 
of Tyrol and Rainer of Carinthio, After twenty-four jm'U 
descended upon Bolzcn and Trieste, reconciliation seems tod# 
As Dr. Rusinow writes, visible in Bolzano (Dr. 

tiie Gauleiter of Innsbruck rccrealed (he l b© Italian uamp ^ ^ g 


total V, a sqiarate race ncilher Italian 
nor Slav, was' encouraged. 

> In' the end Italy’s fat* after 1945 


After twenty-four 
reconciliation seems 
visible in Bolzano (Dr- IJW 
the Italian name V ™ J 
reasons). As for Tnesl^J 
nient of 1954 aPP” rs t 
indisputably satisfac*™! 

. in postwar Europe. , j 
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help »% U» mule inland heller the eliui- 
aclei and personality or young Philip 
Sid ne>. C learly the \umiy niaii had 
the reputation or being a wit. and hi 1 * 
cuiditc cuncspondcnls welcomed 
Hutu" exchanges. Pur example. Di. 
l.ohbel wink- in March. 1576 : 

W'lciday I iceeived your Idler . . . 
Irani win cli I perceive that while >nu 
were writ jut: il you were in a merry 
lihuMl. Vi i u vtcic e vide nil v made Jigln- 
lic.idcd by I he approach ol spring. 
Indeed, in (lie very opening jour 
sprijdill) wit is id mice apparent, in your 
e.i liiiig me " yinn bjst LohluM 
becMUse yon know nc l.uhhcl heller 
than me. I am glad that you arc merry, 
and siwli Jokes make roe uU the mere 
fnnd ol ton 

In rejoinder (.nbbct oiled a term then 
cun cut in scholastic logic. “ bafoco 
which he exemplified with spurious 
syllogisms ns a parody ol excesses 
then popular hi scholastic philo- 
sophy. 

Bey ond (he actual in I or mution con- 
tained in the six-dozen new Idlers, 
Hie in vest i gni ions which grew out of 
them have resulted in the discovery 
of other fni-Ls. in the re-interpreta- 
tion of many incidents, and in an 
important addition lu the canon of 
Sidney's prose writings. For example, 
examination of the document in the 
Venetian archives giving permission 
fdi Sidney and his servants to bear 
arms reveals llie names uf his scr- 
Viints of whom two. John Fisher and 
Harry While, were previously un- 
identified. Again, in studying avail- 
able reports of Ihe St. Bartholomew’s 
Ere Massacre in Paris lo which Sid- 
ney was ap eye-witness, there emerges 
strong likelihood (hut he was under 
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the protection ol the Due dc Neverx. 
who forced him to ride pillion behind 
a J 'fetich nobleman to watch the 
slaughter uf Ihe French Protesiaiiis. 
und to view the mangled remains 
of Admiral de C iilignj. 

The famous interview between 
Sidney and Don John of Austria 
is another case where re-examination 
of evidence proved fruitful Sid- 
ney, tra veiling as Queen Eliza- 
beth's special ambassador to 
Rudolph, the Holy Roman Emperor, 
stopped on his waj through Belgium 
to call on Don John, then serving as 
Spanish Vice- Regent in the Low 
Countries. Fulke Grevi lie's 
account, which has been accepted a? 
gospel, tells that when Sidney came 
to kiss Don John’s hand, 

at the first, in his Spanish huughture, 
he gave him access as by descent lo a 
youth, of gmcc as lo a stranger, and 
in particular competition (us he con- 
ceived) to an enemy ; yet utter a while 
that he had taken his just alii Hide, he 
found himself so ftricken with this 
extraordinary Planet, ills- (he behol- 
ders wondered to see what ingenuous 
tribute that brave and high-minded 
Prince paid lo his worth, giving more 
honour and respect to this hope full 
young Geo tie man than to Embassadors 
of mighty Princes 

The tone of hagiography in Gravities 
account docs not match the facts 
brought out in contemporary docu- 
ments. Don John was thirty-two, 
just nine years older than Sidney 
who not only came as ambassador of 
a mighty prince but himself ranked 
us a prince since lie vVas “ Proregis 
Hibernici fill us ", In spite of Don 
John's fumo as head of the Catholic 
forces at l.cpanto he was found *’ to 


be a man of small discourse _ and 
little experience ”, whose habit of 
repetition revealed an inflexible 
mind. Sidney’s charm undoubtedly 
facilitated a gentle response, but 
Don John was thoroughly prepared 
in answer with smiles and soft 
answers. 

Dr. Wilson, the English Ambassa- 
dor lu Ihe Low Countries, was pre- 
sent und. reported lo Walsingham 
that Sidney’s “plain speech had fair 
and sweet answers “. This "plain 
speech” was actually a stiff repri- 
mand lo Don John for allowing Eng- 
lish and Scottish traitors to hung 
around his court, much to the annoy- 
ance of Elizabeth und her advisers. 
Thus jn this famous interview, des- 
pite diplomatic formalities, the posi- 
tion of Ihe two principals was 
largely the opposite of Ihe manner 
in which Sidney's biographers have 
depicted it. 

The new prose work concerns 
Sidney's added ambassadorial mis- 
sion in 1577, after his return from 
Prague and Heidelberg. As Sidney 
approuchcd Osfend to take ship for 
England he received a message from 
Queen Elizabeth asking him lo turn 
back und visit William of Orange, 
the leader of resistance in the Low 
Countries. The nominal purpose wils 
for Sidney lo replace his uncle, (he 
Earl of Leicester nt the christening 
of William's daughter, to be named 
Elizabeth after England’s Queen. 
The real purpose, however, was poli- 
tical: the Dutch leaders wished to 
get Elizabeth's help in driving out 
the Spaniards completely. They had 
offered her the sovereignty of their 
country which she declined because 


it would have required too great an 
Involvement. So Sidney was sent to 
William under pretext of (he baptism 
to define the terms now proposed by 
the Netherlander*. 

The summary of William's pro- 
posals is preserved in two copies of 
a manuscript report in the Public 
Record Office and a third in the 
British Museum. These copies arc 
headed "Certainc notes concerning 
the slate of the Prince of Orenge and 
llie Provinces of Holland and 
Zclandc. as they were in the months 
of may 1577”. The text (lacking 
one paragraph) was printed in 1890 
by Baron Keruyn de LeUenhove in 
volume nine of his monumental Re- 
lations Roll liq ties rfex Pays- Bos ct < It • 
l.' Angle ter re. ■ sons le Refine de 
Philippe ll and there attributed to 
Sidney, though no book on Sidney 
mentions it. All available evidence 
confirms Sidney's authorship: 

(it The chronology fits Sidney’* visit in 
William, front May 28 to May 30. He 
rcnchcd London on June 8 . and 
promptly went to Court, then resident 
ar Greenwich. 

(2) William was treating with a man of 
assured status who would report directly 
lo the Queen, c.g.. the phrase “ He 
T William] willed me likewise to give Her 
Majestic to understand ". The only such 
man known to have been with the Prince 
at this lime was “ my Lordc Ambassa- 
dor Mr. Sidney 

(3) On June 2, William wrote directly to 
Elizabeth to confirm by the tone of 
his letter what Sidney would report, 
saying that he “has requested Mr. 
Sidney, her ambassador with (he Em- 
peror, to more particularly declare to 
her ’’ the details of the proposed agree- 
ment. 
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Hi Tlic style i* that o[ Sto*. 
cxiposilioii simi | ar i 0 ,ft 
wrote lo Walsingham hSj 
on May 3 summariang^li. 
of points the situation VSS 
Holy Roman Emperor. 1 

!?* T*« other dipTom: 
honed between William s « 
Hi/abcih at this period S 
Rogers. But Rogers had m 
for England ubom May s,*^. 

sift 

Accordingly, in ih c 
documents with contrary h 
Certain Notes should he 
primed with Sidney’s pro* 
Although not intended is a 
exercise, it belongs wi 
other writings. Approximit 
words in length, it adds abo « 
cent to the .small corpus of J 
prose, excluding his leti 
Arcadia. Any sustained 
Sidney's pen is importaji. 
ever it may reveuj about £ 
and the man who wrote it. 

The letters addressed 
reflect as in a mirror th 
tastes, and assumplio 
recipient. Thes c letters bdf 
know Sidney as he append 
friends, the promising yoof 
oral, brilliant, charming u-j 
the hoped-for future leader of 
testant League, which could 
the reformed failh against i 
of Rome. Small wonder 
death at the age of (hirlv-oce 
fighting (he Spaniards in 
occasioned national grief.* 
loss that extended Tar be) 
shores of his native hod. 
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T N 1940 the first quarter-century of 
I the Pierpont Morgan .Library" as a 
chartered institution ol the Stale 
of jNcw York was celebrated by an 
. exhibition of 256 ilems selected CrtMn 
the acquisitions of that period. This 
was iitso a tribute, nobly expressed 
Jn Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth’s Lnlro- 
duciion to the catalogue, to Belie da 
Costa Greene, who hud Just retired 
after forly-iwo years as Morgan 
librarian. Twenty -one years la(cr 
—Ihe Morgan seems to specialize in 
apposite dating— comes A Review 
of Acquisitions. iW9-l968 (SIS. 
Paperbuck. S7.50), which again coin- 
aides with a change of management 
knd . like its predecessor ’ddcumcmx 
the acquisitive achievements of the 
retiring director. Mr. Frederick B. 

• Adams, J(, 

’• . ,. The eaTlier .volume ran to sixiy- 
/..MVfcn.’ pages of.lexl with forty-nine 
« plates, plus a portrait': its successor, 
linrexlricted by any problem . of 

: Specialist 
• Booksellers’ I 

: Annouiteements I 



Dillon’s 
sell ; 



exhibition space, contains exactly [1809], Coleridge's Cliristabel 1816. 
(and deliberately?) the samu comple- Emily Dickinson’s Poems 1890 and 
meni of Hluslration, but the rnlh- a string of others, Doughty's Travels 
lessly succinct entries occupy no less' in Arabia Deseria 1888 — M. R. 
lhan 178 ct'ose-sel .pages. Trie list of James's copy In n binding (1918) de- 
medieval ;»nd Renaissance nianu- signed by Bruce Rogers, Gray's Odes 
scripts acquired (as distinct from 1757. Helvdtius’s De L'Espril 1758. 
deposited) during (he two decades Joyces Ulysses 1922, D. H. Lnw- 
is complete r arranged by accession fence’s Lady Cliatlerlev's Lover 1928, 
numbers It alloWs the retrospective five titles by John Lelund, Edna St. 
eye to pick out in sequence such Vincent Millay’s Renascence 1917. 
gems as the Joan Fouquel Horae, the one of the fifteen copies on Japan 
Soil lens telle n Missal, the Tours vellum. Nicolas Robert’s Recited ties 
Gospels, the leaf from the Codex Plantes 1788, printed on vellum and 
Petropolitanus, the Warwick Psalter painted in colour by H. J. and P. J. 
and Book. of Hours, or the Morgan Redoutd, Shelley’s An Address tv the 
section of .the masterpiece of the Irish People 1812, and Les Vermes 
Master of Catherine of Cleves. Here des Ernies et des Her beg [Lyons, 
ns elsewhere In the book reference is Claude Nourry about 1515 ?] with * 
made lo the full' descriptions given one woodcut,' apparently unde- 
in one or another of the series of scribed. 

fifteen Reports to f he Fellows ren- Bindings, as u department panieu- 
dq red over the years si mte 1950 by My dear to Mr. Adams (from 
Mr. Adams and his staff. - whom the Review was successfully 

The: sec lion, devoled to printed a complete secret), have a. Bee- 
books is arranged;’ alphabetically by l ',°® l L ° themselves. They are listed 
title,..- which makes strange bed- alphabetically by country of,, origin 
fellows. Item I is by happy accident of the. binding, not of the book, and . 
also . A l.; Jn- Goff’s Incunabula in within that alphabet chronologically 
A niericart Libraries, being- Wynkyn “7 the ascribed date of the binding, 
de Worde's Abbey of the Holy Ghost ^be ninety-two entries make up 4 
[1496], but item 2 is Ackermann’s most remarkable assemblage, both 
Cambridge. 1815 and item 3 is.TVje for quality and range. Only six of' 
Education of Henry Adanu 1907; ithem (superhurtad ' restraint) are 
while Vmay .Burney's The Wanderer . illustrated, but each of them had been 
1814 (iinder d’Arblay) is Sandwiched fully dealt with fti th^ appropriate 
between a. Bodonl {Ara A nddtiae Report, A. cursory check discloses 
nftjy add (he Venice' ) 546 edition pf. thav the editor has roaintained. ’des- 
Arlpato’s Orlando- Furlasa. In a few pH? doubts sybsequently expressed 
<»*es succinctness tilfty be thought fa' . oy. sgme other bibliopeglc autbori- 
;hftve ; been, chrried toq Rous- r ues, the 1962 judgment that the! re- 
seau'a Efu CPiWreci Social 1762. and vamping for Henri TT' of France of 
Yaabt’jc The WatuierinQ* nt Olxin the “ Rome, c.1543 ” hindinir nn IhA 


1889.a» dMcrjbed (among others) as lovely Ruano- manuscript of Della 

C&&%DeJ)fficllf (Plate 26 )Tvasjex 


medieval ;an<l Renaiwance manu- 
scripts acquired (a* distinct from 
deposited) during the two decades 
is complete r arranged by accession 
numbers It allots the retrospective 
eye to pick out in sequence such 
gems as the Jean Fouquet Horae, the 
Seillemtelien Missal, the Tours 
Gospels, the leaf from the C'odex 
Petropolitanus, the Warwick Psalter 
and Book, of Hours, or the Morgan 
section of .the masterpiece, of the 
Master of Catherine of Cleves. Mere 
ns elsewhere in the book reference is 
made lo the full' descriptions given 
in one or another of the series of 
fifteen Reports 10 i he Fellows ren- 
dered over the. years sinOe 1950 by 
Mr. Adams and his staff. 

The section, devoted to printed 
books is arranged: alphabetically by 
title,..- which makes filrange bed- 
fellows. Item 1 is by happy accident 
also .Al ; Jn Goff’s Incunabula in 
A merlcari Libraries, being- Wynkyn 
de horde's Abbey of the Holy Ghost 
[1496], but item 2 is Ackermann’s 
Cambridge. 1815 and item } is The 
Education of- Henry Adams 1907; 
while Fanny .Burney's 77re Wanderer . 
1814 ( under d’A rblny) is Sandwiched 
be tween a. Bodonl {Ara A tnicltiae 
•1761))' and (he Venice' ) 546 edition of 
Ariosto's Qrtdndp'Furtoso;' In a few 
caies succinctness mfty be thought to' 
!have ; been.; chrried tog . far : R.ous- : 
seau's Du Contract Social 1762 .and 




of England, to Galcazzo Sforza 
(1475) and Beatrice d’Este to the 
Emperor Maximilliiin (1496). but 
also Dwight David Eisenhower to 
Junius S. Morgan (1954) and 
Edward W. Bok (whose Americani- 
zation is still a classic document) to 
the ttnliquurlnn bookseller Ernest 
Drcssel North (1912). A .supplement 
to this section describes briefly a 
grdup of important col led ions 
either on deposit or recently 
acquired and not yet fully cata- 
logued; among them the Dannie N. 
Heinemun library, the unrivalled 
assemblage of Gilbert and Sullivan 
(much of it from Carroll A. Wilson 
and Mr. Reginald Allen), and fhe 
collection of musicul manuscripts, 
autograph letters' and engraved or 
printed scores formed by the late 
Mrs. Mary Flagjqr Cary, the extent 
and quality of which, dn Us pro- 
mised unveiling in November, may 
be expected lo cause some shurp 
breath-taking among 'international 
musicologists. As a footnote, let it 
be recorded that Mr. Herbert 
C&hoon (presumably, as Curator) 
has mude a. useful addition to the 
abbreviated nomenclature in this 
department:. A/ns for ’’autograph 
manuscript ” (as distinct from* Ms 
for ’• manuscript . 

The final fifty-page section, deserv- 
edly allowed sixteen plates, lists 
drawings and prints (are Blake s 
products " books” ? anyway here 
is th^t very rare shite There is. No 
Natural Religion [c.1788]). This has 
’ always beeh a . powerful . depa rtmeut 
at the. 'Morgan, and the recorded 
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Iain imperious pungencj.d kb 
nient combined ns the yean f 
lo vcl Miss Greene in 
position in Ihe library work 
when she died, eighteen i( 
later, the obituary notice u 
Times estimated’ thal ''»■ 
challenged mistress of a «* 
institution she may well ‘ 
have been the last otter.,, 
The Morgan Trustees’ 
successor lo the jnlmibt* 
Greene . was ucclainiM.* 
columns at the lime as a** 
happy one ’’..and the present' 
of the tangible results of W 
crick B. AdHnis s 
high office amply docunj 
accuracy of thaf forecast wj 
books and manuscripts, tin 
and master drawings art; 
half the story, even whea 
and mortar of the suost 
added to the P-M.Uj 
LhroWn In. Both Mr,; r 
gan and Mr. Arthur 
Jr.,', in their prefatol 
tions, pay. tribute \o,- 
and organization^* 
the Fellows of 
in 1949: a fcIloWWf 
broadened the base ot 
rary’s purchasing ti;n« > 
also, and more signitiMO^ 
Sized its' transition. 
put il, ” fromaqwW 
to a national institanpu., 
ship and research j •«« 

style has been 
Greene’s as his fro 
graph (Baohracb ;7 KaPS/ 
the portrait (Wh«lfer 
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L \ philosophical Lssay 
^University Prc»- 1 6s. 

LL impressive book, even 

loo mii(J lo be 

r^esdul Professor 
Tays more lhan once 
book would be needed 
rtain points in his nrgu- 
uhopethat he will write 
subject, which is one 
merest and urgency. He is 
-apple, as a philosopher, 
Jptial of all -isms, which 
tbs Imagination of 
writers for more lhan 
has received nil too 
icai attention in the 
world. Do we tend 
loo readily that what 
not there— like the man 
air-should just go away 
1 accord, once tfio pntent 
din non-being is correctly 
tensor Rosen does not 
^quieting presence in the 
figment of fantasy merely, 
tdmits Ibat our receptivity 
iunuller partly of mooa, 

H k easier to sense its 
■uifostatlons (hnn to 
ik btefleclual meaning. 
Bnlppfoach, of course, is 
tte present with some 
et( yesteryear (before 
in or whntcver), n 
‘ihnl guaranteed Jo dis- 
M induce, a sense of 
do questions usked. 
bra'* analysis is refresh - 
tefrom cultural nostalgia, 
^questions from boginntng 
watt himself as a disciple 
and he recalls us here 
book) to Plato’s 
twopher'a ta\k has not. 
A changed In essentials : 
wjjigufeh truth from 
cannot remain a 
wivilyi but ncocssuriiy 
«k*i the primury 
aJooe make the activity 
Mite world jnidliglblc. 
tfwice purposeful. 

2?" Rosen sees nihilism 
■■Ja mood of boredom 
western lluro,- 
1 Ihc crux of his* 
r^^wmlnntion of the 
!Jgtoi)«ptlon of rcavon 
“ h, against the 

Mounted by Nict/xchc 
on the one hand, and 
°se challenge presented 
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by Marxism ami positivism on the 
other. J lc aims to show that Heideg- 
ger's charges against Platonism arc 
not merely unsubstantiated but false. 
The debate centres on the relation- 
ship between truth and being as im- 
plied by ihc famous images of sun. 
divided line, and cave; and with re- 
gard particularly to the first Profes- 
sor Rosen concludes : 

There is lunhiug in Socrates’ description 
of the good, up to and including the 
passage triniitionnlly cited to prove the 
radical separation of the noetic from the 
visible domain, io substantiate that inter- 
pretation. 

In other words, Profexsor Rosen is 
trying to save Plato from appearing 
in the weak position of holding a 
dual is tic metaphysics und a corre- 
spondence theory of truth. Socrntcs, 
he claims, explicitly identifies truth 
and being in u way similar to, 
although not identical with, the teach- 
ing of Heidegger. The transcendence 
of the good, however impossible to 
describe discursively or to mirror 
adequately, is thus analogous to the 
difference between Heidegger’s Being 
and beings. What has been mis- 
understood, in Professor Rosen's 
view, is the significance of this human 
activity of “ mirroring ”, the activity 
called ” speech ", which is the word 
used here -to translate " logos ", “ A 
logos is ‘ true ’ if il mirrors or exhi- 
bits the unity of truth and being." 
Obviously. ” true ” in this sentence is 
a second -order term, meaning some- 
thing like •* correctness " in the sense 
in which an idea or proposition looks 
like its object. 

But again. Professor Rosen insists 
that, for Plato, “ there Is a difference 
between the ’ look * of an Idea and 
Ihc act of ‘looking at’ the Idea". 
The latter activity, which ajtcmpts to 
exhibit the ultimate condition of all 
speech (logos), marks the point of dis- 
tinction a methodological distinc- 
tion only between the whatness of 
the world and its meaningful ness. ” It 
docs this by icons, both as explicitly 
labelled by Socrates and ns furnished 
by Plain iii the total dramatic struc- 
ture of the dialogues.” 

Professor Ro-.cn returns repeatedly 
lo this point: Truth in the fullest 
sense is not a properly of propositions 
or icons bill is the being reflected, 
within the icon. Or again: ft " cor- 
rect ” dia noetic supposition is not the 
same as a noetic upprehension of 
milh. The truth of being itself would 
blind us like the sun ; our wuy must 
he to look at things, which articulate 
the light. The light by which Plato 


meant, of course, the light of Ihc good 
-is visible to us "only in and as a 
•specific intelligible form, a what, or 
in a pattern of whats ”. Hence, Pro- 
icssor Rosen sees man's role as a 
bringing to light of the fundamental 
intelligibility of the world. No matter 
that he cannot know intelligibility 
itself, but only in things. The mean- 
ing of his ” dialogue" or dialectical 
speech about things, Indeed the 
possibility of meaningful speech 
about them, points to the true unity 
of being, of which his activity is an 
essential part. It is a failure to grasp, 
therefore, the symbolic significance 
of Plato's dialogue form which has 
led to a confusion of his opistemology 
with his ontology. 

Professor Rosen’s final position is 
d illicit It (o define. It is certainly not 
imumric, for he secs the- impulse 
towards monism as leading to (he 
abyss where the distinction between 
truth and thought is drowned and 
the essential significance of know- 
ledge is lost. On the othfcr hand, the 
conception which he believes we 
must struggle to maintain, where we 
see ‘‘the unity within difference of 
nature *’ »ml the unchanging 11 order 
of the noetic whole ” together with 
the infinite variability of the human 
psyche and situation, can scarcely be 
described as dualistic either. Pro- 
fessor Rosen does not underestimate 
the dillieulty of establishing the rela- 
tionship between the structure of 
speech and that of things : 

Ontologies of language, whether derived 
from Heidegger or Wittgenstein, desire 
to overcome the dualism inherent In the 
diesis of two structures, but the price 
llioy pay is to return to monism. . . . U. 
may he that the problem can never be 
solved, or perhaps three structures 
rather than two or one arc necessary. 

The meaning of this hint is not 
explored, though there would seem 
lo be echoes of it in such an aside 
as the following: Socrates regards 

riiunoelic thought as adequate to the 
tusk of speaking— through the sup- 
plementation of discursive logos by 
»i.v//r about whul ounnol be 
spoken In the concluding chap- 
ter. Professor Rosen tells us in his 
own voice that " the completion of 
speech and the complete satisfaction, 
of desire define a god rather thapn 
man " but his uwn interest is evi- 
dently in the human mlher than in 
the divine condition, and he has no 
intention of making tho former 
dependent upon the Valter io any 
overtly religious sense. On the con- 
trary, “ we must submit prayer, lo 


philosophy, and the word of god lo 
the word ol man ”, if we arc not to 
fall victim to the false prophet. Pro- 
feviur Rosen’s philosophical ideal 
remains paradoxical las was that of 
Socrates). He urges us to seek wis- 
dom in philosophy by aspiring to- 
wards " the complete speech of the 
god or sage ”, Rut his chief philo- 
sophical lesson consists in showing 
and warning us against mistaken 
attempts at “ total speech ", of the 
kind which tin his view) Hegel, Marx, 
Nietzsche, and latter-day nihilists 
have made. 

Professor Rosen’s analysis of the 
self -de feat ing character of speech is 
interesting, and his acceptance of the 
” distance " from things which speech 
creates i> doubtless wise. But his 
interpretation of the necessary in- 
completeness of thought (and so 
speech) ax "a harmony" remains 
mysterious. This is not to say that 
his theory must be "wrong” but 
simply that not enough is said about 
it to make il very intelligible, " De- 
sire is u murk of imperfection . . . 

speech is a mark of imperfection 

Human existence is a harmony of 
dc-sire and speech." This turns out 
to be one underlying pattern of 
thought in a crucial section where 
Professor Rosen is trying to demon- 
strate the ultimsuely rational nature 
of desire in man. It sounds like an 
attempt to persuade Tantalus that his 
situation is ideal. • 

Part of the interest -of this, book 
resides in its structure, which skil- 
fully nuuiysos moments In the .his- 
tory of ideas to sketch a systematic 
critique of theoretical and practical 
reason. Professor Rosen confesses a 
certain debt to Hegel, whom he re- 
gards ns a erne i ul figure in the evo- 
lution of the modern— rather in the 
manner of Karl Ltiwitt\, whom he 
quotes and refers to with admira- 
tion. There are points of .resem- 
blance also to Lukilcs'x more massive 
treatment of this subject (under tho 
name of ” Irrationalism "), though 
each would doubtless epusider the 
ollier’s book tu be a manifestation of 
the disease he is diagnosing,- It is 
perhaps the fate of those treating this 
problem that their negative diagnosis 
n so much more interesting than any 
remedy which they propose, Profes- 
sor Rosen's . insight into , the neces- 
sary partiality of speech fs sugges- 
tive here. 1 $ nihilism simply the art 
of incomplete statement practised for 
Its own sake ? If thill is the ease, 
then the dcsjre Id praclisc it may be 


inseparable frmn the "temptation” 
inherent in all ihoughl. llie creative 
infatuation with sonic newly discov- 
ered pari as though it were the whole. 

The idea is an .1 inactive one, if 
only because it tillers release from 
Ihc mylh that the ‘modern age" suf- 
fers sonic peculiar spiritual doom. 
(When was the present not doomed ?) 
And the theory may be used to ex- 
plain the inctxii pic tc ness of Professor 
Rosen* own statements about many 
of the philosophers whom he consid- 
ers here. For he touches on an im- 
mense range of philosophical work, 
attempting often in only a few para- 
graphs an incisive analysis of sonic 
major problem in, .say, ordinary lan- 
guage philosophy or Heidegger’s on- 
tology (between which Professor 
Rosen sees a significant connexion). 
There is nu duubi that the Rosily 
presence of nihiNsm is to be chiefly 
found in this no-nwn Viand of hlstor- 
ico- philosophical speculation, where 
Kierkegaard accused Hegel of having 
conjured it into being. 

Nihilism docs, in fact, always seem 
to be .someone* else*, position — or the 
shadowy remnant, of il— rather than 
one’s own. Or rather, it is a combina- 
tion of many shadows from all ages, 
which inspire* the nihilistic vision. 
Professor Rosen makes us see the 
spectre by using just such n device: 

“ If we unite (Descartes’s) ambiguous 
conception of thought with the em- 
phasis upon experiment and history 
illustrated by means of Machiavelfi 
and Bacon, the result is the basis for 
the modern interpretation of reason.” 
From this starting-point, (hen, Pro- 
fessor Rosen begins fats defence of the , 
Platonic conception of reason; and 
he evidently needs (he shadows, in 
.something more than Plato’s merely 
metaphorical sense, in order to give 
us the impression that we have seen 
the light. In the end he seems to sug- 
gest that’ we can sec this everywhere 
"in the common environment of in- 
telligibility ” which surrounds us. He 
ask* us lo place our fitith in Ihe in- 
telligibility not of any particular 
Wcllaiischnuung, but In the intelligi- 
bility at tip differences between all 
We Kanschau ungen. Here the line 
dividing .the. position he is attacking 
from (He ’position, he is defending 
becomes i\ rather precarious one. We 
are r^diindcd uf NiclzschcY attempt 
tu define the only , choice, 
optin ' (in his view) jo tin oyer- 
dvilhtcd! mind, namely, that between 
a “positive " , and a "negative” 
nihilism. . 
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I hc .standard of scholarship I h rough- 
out is high and if the interest of the 
first can be maintained in later vol- 
umes there should be no difficulty in 
ensuring a longer life for the )W 
hook than the four years the de- 
ceased Bulletin enjoyed. 

The Arts and Man. 171pp. Paris: 

Unesco. £4 2s. 

Nothing in this volume explains why. 
Unesco should have decided to pub- 
lish a handsomely-produced “ world 
view of the role und functions of the 
arts in society ", bot here is the re- ■ 
suit, and those teaching establish- 
nienlK which can afford it will- 
surely find it very stimulating 
It* train feature is a : splendid 
selection of -325 first-rate photo-; 
graphs; ’ moat - of , them' credited., 
to Unesco Itself. which show works.: 
of arti their production and their 
reception, in every corner of the 
glob?- Excellently - reproduced, in* 
photogravure (by Jmprimeriefr jtle 
Robigny). they ure of ; exceptional 
beauty and Interest. Tbe teXts ihat 
go with (hem,. by nine.distinguirfted'' 
contributors, are muoh moreperfunc-. 
tory, though Herbert Read’s chapter 
‘ ■Art and Society ” is lnttiresting on 
modern! 'civilization’s lack jOf-vany 
.'“ vital democratic art ” and ita wasP; 
, age Of creative felent- This is a curt . 

where lw' fcahfdrtc -pafl^rW 
- more wkliHy aitd ; more.- concretely 
than the. pen. . ! ■ ' y 

Dufitt. U*sion. 

, Idled by Eiteen fl. H«ne^y.Jj 2 pp.; 

Oeraafis Pemg. 27 s. 6 o; ,, • j. 

Yer asiMhpr modc^.pKmagraph.PR. 
tjw ■ w«^k at ■ IjjlodigSani. ThJ 
■ atten^ to be'etm^pfid^ thodrt, 
ii-'l..:'.';- ■' '\r\ -•: 1 ■ A'- '■■■ * •' V: 

V---. 'ii' : 'V -.-4 ■„••• 1-. •• -I 1 ? • .- 


the author relies rather too heavily 
on the notions and dubious testi- 
mony of Mile. Jeanne Modigliani, 
who never knew her father. As p, 
result M. Diehl adds nothing 16 our 
existing knowledge of the ntun or to 
an understanding of his art. There, 
is unfortunately no cross-referencing 
between the text and the plates, 
which is all the more annoying hi 
that the author seems to be writing . 
about works which are not repro- 
duced , 1 though the translation is so 
shaky that one cannot be sure. Forty^ 
five paintings unci seven sculptures, 
are reproduced' in colour (one work 
being of questionable authenticity); 
and these are. complemented, by;, 
iwenty-ihrec drawings reproduced in 
mpricichrome. j • 


Aviation 

Minuets. \im. T/lt^ BtillpouulIvs. 

. ';^p/ jarrpldfi. 35 b. . v.m - 
Service Jn the - observd tidri b&Upohs ■ 
of the pirst Wqvld War- was arduous 
ard-bazarcteiur: It wa» tilso of great- 
vduein main fining almOst^nfiDUJj 
ou» surveillance of enemy aouvintw. 
by day and- nights bealdes enabllitft’ 
gunfire to ba! direClcd ' oypr long 
periods Mr. Morris pxplaiqs. 
rm^ve body of : evident how $c 

work' Uonc oa thc. several fronts, 

hffifr In ma»R;i|isI>Bce8 the- oteervyr^ 
suffered . frbm ': enemy attacks ,,a»d 
storms^ and what risks the pilots , of, 
aeroplanes took 1 ip trying tq destroy, 
the. balloons. He cafefully jnks up 
,ul .mvif .if the.'" baHoooa tics, '.with, 


the distinct ive quality of ibis' form 
of reconnaissance. The men who did 
this work led a hard life and gained 
none of the public recognition, that 
attached itself to the pilots. Because 
of the nature of the service, this hook 
falls in Its, attempt to restore I hfc 
balance.- 
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M AN WARING. G , E. A t , Bibliography 
'■ of British Ndvbl H Wory. ;- J63pp. 
Conway Maritime ,,rress, djatri- 
buted' bv Patrick Slopheiis r ,jE3 lOi . 
C'onipr^hensive, . . biblip graphics , ; df . 
British naval history , are yiriyaUy 
ponteitistent. sd- this facsimile reprjnf 
pl a Work fim published In. I930;wllj 
be' wa rrti ly vrelfcbfrted- fay, scholars And 
librarians. It covers the period frorij, 
the. earliest iline^ to the Napoleonic 
wars gnd coniaiiu not oriyvbojaksrbuw 
ab' 6 - ^^nc^.^d- and 1 . 

rWatid^npi cdfloclioiisrTnele.are pari- 
ticul^ly variate; R 'rfitfnrartgeb In 
^IM^ttrider-iCUthprSiind-' 
th^ sei?iind 'under ^tiBjtalfr'abd is a 
.work of pain>!tsKfrtg scho,larship.’ l A . 


! similar book covering work f Wrjtten 
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| appetizing scandal, in.; J 809. winch 
temppranly deprived George. .Ill's 
son, the Duke of York, of Ills po^t as 


commander-in-chief. Thai as the 
Duke's mistfess she accepted briber 
to pbtaih m.ifitery, commissions and . : 
promotions whs bfcybud doubt. ' Mr. ; 
Berry's biography traces,! this clever; . . 
charmer,- extrnvhgarit and greedy,:' . 
■from her origins in a' London bfccfc' 
street, through her unhappy marri ■ 

r Inge to ^ii drunkard, lo her years of : • 

affluence .and power before being 1 . 
discarded by her royal fever',' add on* . • 
to her. lust years pf comparative;, 
poverty an^ obscurity. W he [her the 
subject was'- Worth so much labour 
might be ; questioned, but the aulbor .. 
writes. (A. a lively style and folfews' . . 

Ihe darliameninry. inquiry iff; great- 
.detail; giy|i(6 muph of .the< 

examfnaliqfi verbatim.. But hPW-.dld-l,' "• ’’ 
be come to.vwrifejhat his heroine mr ... -' 
youth was reppCterf to have " played 
Portia in Measure for Measure- at the 
yuymarketTheatw! ". ? He -calls, tb is 
; p' " specious legend though it looks:; ^ 
i^ore like a-bif of .stray liioonahinc:: . 
fj-om Belffloni.;-: ■; ; '. y..} \ f \ •' ; /j.‘ -V 

aa^jc^ Slutiies .; * tf , ;■ 

1 RdEBiWiS ( Etii (ok), fife 

• far Work. Arts.Graf liaridProfeV.. 

s!Oo#irts^ciemiG recce and Rome;.; - 
1 29fppfc. NLl r T-.v Pi^s 5. '£5 I.7a- :: *'=-■ r:!i ■ . “ 

'Hiis bodk At in uhtplifica l loti of lec- -; 1 . • 

lures ipventin. 'Chicago. '' The :njne' . 
Ohaptersi^ 'Vwth '- by ., .h;' : different;' : 

; scholar. dc» I ' wiUi'i Greek building, ^ ,’i 
j^oiiiap^inipcrial building, bronze- • / 
. working^,, t .stdne-rcarvinft;;' pottery 
manufacnj(^, farmlag, sadio«, trad-, 
ing, mitsidan'r^ ^^md 'music,* actor.vohd 
. acting. The iUthdr’s coitebptloKK 
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exk'L'IIcni. »mf ific hunk will bo 
cMiciricly iiM.-r«il In all iirtcruMed in 
C -l.iHsk-.il a»ii(|itil> . 'I he biblio- 
graphical references in Ihe notes 
ilia kc it possible to siudj (lie vjirimis 
subjects fuithei. I lie illosti aliens are 
on (lie whole well chosen, but loo 
iiian y are taken from pi win us publi- 
cations instead of from photographs, 
amt the actual reproduction is seldom 
good and .sometimes very bad indeed. 

I (lev it aidy a lumk which si ailed as 
a suries of lectures has its uneven- 
nesses; Ci recce heavily outweighs 
Rome, except in the second chapter, 
arid in the chapter on farming: in 
hict one wonder* why it was neces- 
sary (o drag in Rome at nil. 
Musicians and acting do not really 
belong in this survey of ancicnl Ic ch- 
nolugy, and the chapter on music is 
weak and muddled. The early 
chapters are (irmly technological and 
describe the methods of making 
buildings, bronze objects, sculpture 
Ln stone, and pottery ; all arc good, 
but Miss Mill un bron/e is pa r den- 
ial [y adept in answering ail the ques- 
tions that the ordinary man wants to 
ask. the references to pottery need 
son ic precision: the amphora was 
not only used for wine, (lie pic (■ure of 
vuse-painter*. at work is almost cer- 
tainly a picture of inela I -workers, 
and m the chapter on trade, while it 
is right to say that many of the 
Hiiest -piece* of Athenian workman- 
ship found, their market in non-Circck 
Tiluuria. (here is no evidence for the 
statement that they were made for 
export. But these are minor blem- 
ishes in mi extremely useful book. 

History 

Hdlmks, Cii'oi hRP.v (Ldilurl. firintin 

after the Glorious Revolution. 

I68V-I714. 245pp, Macmillan. 

£2 I Ok. (Paperback; 20*-). 

The wo historians who contribute to 
(Ms.aympoxlum coyer between (hem 
ill the principal ■ aspects of English 
public life and politics through the 
coign* of William 111 and Anne. In 
iwhat ways did the 1688 revolution 
•rbally change things in England V Or 
did the changes come about not so 
much by. ihe ending of Stuart despo- 


tism as bcc.ut'c for the next two de- 
cade* the country was almost .contin- 
uously u! war 7 These questions are 
looked at from the contributors’ vari- 
ous angles : constitutional develop- 
ment*, foreign policy (a “profound 
and enduring " elFcet hero, the Dutch 
king’s own personality, .society, the 
church, the politicians and the Union 
with .Scotland. Clearly the revolution 
was scarcely a step toward.* demo- 
cracy in the modern sense. “ I rce- 
doin " meant privilege, and power 
was passing into the hands of a privi- 
leged few ; it was a period of harsh 
punishments and the multiplication 
of capital crimes, almost all designed 
to protect property. Why did the 
people put up with it,. one wiiicr 
wonders: simply because the majo- 
rity were too poor, too illiterate and 
too oyer-worked to do anything else. 
The book, the first in a hew scries 
called “Problems in Focus ", illus- 
trates the modern trend towards con- 
centration on a given problem or 
period us viewed through the eyes of 
a group of hiMuriuns. 

Literature and Criticism 

Tirmizi, S. A. 1. (•Editor). Permit 
Letters of Ghalib. Page* unnum- 
bered. Asia Publishing House. 
£2 10s. 

As 'Ralph Russell and Khurshidui 
Islam remark in the introduction to 
their udmirabte Ghalib: Life and 
letters: " We arc under no illusion 
that our work represents anything 
approaching the last word, even on 
the limited ground which wo have 
covered ... it is in our view prob- 
able that other letters may yet be dis- 
covered." This expectation ha* been 
realized in the thii'ly-onc letters 
which (heir finder, Mr. Tirmi/i. lins 
now published. The collect ion has. 
been known since I960, when it was 
acquired, at the discoverer’s instance, 
by the National Archives of 
India. But only six of the letters 
were published jn Qizi Abdul 
Wudood's research journal Tahqiq ; 
and it Has been left to Mr. Tirmizi. 
now Assistant Diiectpr of the 


National Ai chiies, to edit tile entire 
collection in a .scholarly volume. 
These letters all belong to the period 
of five years during which the poet 
left Delhi at the end of 1*25 and 
after Maying in E'iro/pur-lhirka, 
Kanpur. I.iick now, Haiidn. Allaha- 
bad, Miirsliidabad. ami Calcutta, 
finally .returned Home, labouring 
under the grave disappointment uf 
Ins failure to secure the pension he- 
queathed to him by his deceased 
paternal uncle. Mir/a Nasr Allah Beg 
Khan. it has been a matter oV great 
difficulty to arrange the letters in any 
logical order, although some help i* 
given by the (no prose narratives 
dealing with Ghu lib’s quarrel with 
literary rivals in Calcutta which 
accompany (hem in the same manu- 
script; nevertheless they do add a 
good deal to our knowledge about 
his stay in Calcutta. Mr. Tirmi/i is 
of ihe opinion that the places and In- 
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cidcnts connected with this stay exer- 
cised a measurable impact upon the 
poet's .style. Mr. Wadood, who is a 
great authority on Cihalib, docs no( 
quite agree : but in his foreword he 
gives well-deserved praise to Mr. 
Tirnii/i's very scholarly editing. 

Travel and Topography 

l.ni KHunr, Mot. i.v. Cumberland 
Heritage. 272pp. Ciollancz. £2 5%. 
1 his is a gathering together of a num- 
ber of articles, all connected with the 
Luke District, bill otherwise differing 
n good deal in subject. Some are 
strictly historical, .such us the account 
uf Carlisle at the time of the '45, 
drawn .largely from the papers of the 
Chancellor of the Diocese ; others 
arc more literary. .Some arc fairly 
wide in their appeal, as in the case 
of those chapters on hunting and 
folk-lore, (he Carlisle Canal and the 
Borrow'd nib *' black lead ” mines ; 
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S^i T HE LIBRARY BOARD OF 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


requires 


Librarians 


Due lo the rapid development of this still relatively new 
service and the serious shortage ol librarians generally in 
Australia, we should be glad to appoint some young 
■ librarians p 

(a) who have recently qualified or will qualify this 
year at library schools or 

lb) who have a few years experience since qualifica- 
tion. 

Those in category (a) would be appointed as Professional 
Assistants: Salary $4,128-$4,282 (Approx. £1.928-C2,000). 
Those In category (b) as Assistant Librarians: $4,436- 
$5,514 (Approx. E2 P 072-E2,578) or $4,898-$8 l 284 (Approx. 
£2,268-22,936) 'if additionally (n possession of a degree. 
Salaries for women are at present $171 per ‘annum less 
lhan the male rates quoted above but are being equalised. 
After 1971 they will be the same as male salaries. 

The Board operates the Headquarters organisation (acces- 
sions, cataloguing, circulation and bibliographical services) 
for all public libraries In the State; the aublBct-divIded Stale 
Reference Library; and the Central Music Library, all of - 
which are In Perth. Posts might be In any of these, but 1 
Would not be In local public lending libraries. The total 
book slock of the service is a million volumes, and annual 
expenditure about $950,000. 

in addition lo normal annual leave, 3 months leave with 
salary is given every seven years. The Board gives sub- 
stantial financial assistance to non-graduate qualified libra- 
rians who wish to study part time for a degree. 

Two members of fhe staff wifi be In England In late 
June on leave, end could, Interview and advise applicants 
for appointment. . 

Librarians with interest in fhe Mowing aspects of librarian- 
ship would be particularly useful.. Acquisition, on a fairly - 
large, scale, cataloguing,' the professional organisation of 
book supply to local public libraries, local history and 
archives, service to Industry, muslo. 

Selected applicants will be nominated’ tor Assisted Pas- 
sages to Western Australia. The £10 Stalling payable lot ' 
eaoh adult will be reimbursed by the Library Board. • 

Applications for appointment addressed by air mail to the 
undersigned, should give all relevant Information and Im 
elude a photograph of the applicant Two references In- 
cluding one from a library school should be forwarded 
direct by Ihe referees. 

' ' ' F.A.8HARR. 

8TATE LIBRARIAN.; 

3 Francis street, 

Perth, Western Australia 6000. 
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SUB-LIBRARIAN 

Applications an Invited from Chartered Librarians (or Uia 
above post. Applications Will also bs coneldsred from 
candidates who tiava completed Part II, Final Examination. 
Tha Polytechnic Library Is rapidly expanding .and lha post, 


and lha post 


it likely lo appeal lo young llbrarjani wishing lo gain 
experience st a aenlor level. Previous experience in a 
College. University or special library would be. an advanl- 


Collega, University 


Salary scalar— W20-E1 .B7D, starling salary according to 
qualifications and experience.. • ... 

Financial assistance with household removal expenses la 
available in approved cases and temporary housing accom- 
modation may ai*o be arranged. 

Application lorma and further particulars from The SaWor. 1 
Adminle'rativa Officer of the Polytechnic (Dept. 2 (b) 8). 
Borough Road, Middlesbrough, JeMlide. T31 9BA, and 
Should be returned by 16lh May. 1870. 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN/ 
INFORMATION OFFICER 


Wa require a Chartered Librarian or Graduate for this 
post In the Group Library and Information Section 
at United Glass Limited. St. Albans. 

There will be particular responsibility for daily library 
routines, including enquiries, inierlibrsry loans and 
indexing. This le a developing service and work wiih 
patents and commercial intelligence will also be 
Involved. 

Some experience of technical library and information 
. work would bB useful but adaptability and willingness 
- to accept responsibility are equally important. 

Salary wifi be commensurate with age. qualifications 
end experience. Applications to : 


Group Research Manager, 

United GIosb Limited, 

Research & Development Centre, 
Porters Wood, St. Albans, Herts. 


UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 

FACULTY OF 
LETTERS 

i • 1 . 1 

Applications are invifed for the CHAIR of 
■ ARABIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
•.and ISLAMIC STUDIES .which falls vacant..... 
-from 1st September, 197,0.. 

Applicants should possess' fin extensive know- " : 
ledge of Classical Arabic and Islam inclusive of ' ,l 
its modern developments. 

Salary Hfl. 5051 per monlfy, plus allowances ; . 
superannuation scheme'. V : 

Applicants should send a curriculum vitae and a )is|t • 
of publications before 15th May* 1970, to Ihe Deqn . 
of (be Faculty pf Letters, the University of Leiden, 
Rapenbtirg 67, Leiden, Holland, ; 


■ . LONDON 0OROUQH OF SUTTON 

'• EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— :UBRARIES DIVISION ‘ . 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

Grade AP 3/4 (£1,435-21,890 per annum '.Incfudinb' 
Lortden Weighting.) .. 

SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Special Grade (Librarians) (E1,0|0-EJ,B85 per annum , 
Inoludlng Londort Wsfflhtlng) 

Applicants for post A must be Chartered Librarians: for . 
Post B candidates should hold a( -least Part 1 of the UbraTy 11 
Assoolalion Eiremlnatlon.. Point of entry lo the grade In- •- 
edch case vriOe dependent upon qualifications and ex- • 
perlehoei progress beyond the -bar (£1,436) fn PoSi. B - 
will be dspendeht upon the.hoidelr-bSoonrilng d Chartered 1 - 
.Librarian. - . ( *• ' ? r ; 

Detail# and appitcettdri fontis IretpfriabFe within fourteefi ' 
days of the ffrst appearance- dl, Oils advertisement from 
Roy Smith,' F.L.A., Borough Librarian,.; Central Library, 
•Manor PalrK Road, Suftbn, Surrey. '. • . ’ 

* T.M-H. SCOTT, Principal Chief Off loer. - ; 
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